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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


, The  Middle  Ages  have  "been  subjected  to  criticism  in  every 

field,  but  nowhere  has  it  had  to  face  such  accusations  as  those 
that  have  been  directed  toward  it  in  that  of  education.  One  is 
very  apt  to  regard  the  period  as  one  of  retrogression,  or  at  the 
very  best  as  one  of  stagnation.  But  in  passing  such  judgment  do 
we  consider  what  after  all  is  the  vital  question--the  debt  that 
the  modern  world  owes  to  the  schools  and  the  learned  men  of  the 
medieval  period  who  kept  the  fire  of  learning  alive  in  a time 
that  was  not,  in  the  majority  of  its  aspects,  conducive  to  the 
pursuit  of  things  intellectual. 

The  Middle  Ages  was  a period  of  radical  change  in  every 
phase  of  its  life.  It  saw  the  conquest  of  mighty  Rome  by  the 
barbarian  tribes  of  the  North;  it  witnessed  the  rapid  assimila- 
tion of  the  Roman  culture  by  these  same  tribes.  But  Roman  cul- 
ture grafted  on  to  Teutomic  stock  will  produce  neither  Roman  nor 
Teutonic  culture,  but  one  that  is  vastly  different  from  either--a 
distinctive  combination  of  both  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
nations  and  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 

Along  with  these  cultural  changes  emerged  a new  social 
order  based  on  feudalism  and  dominated  by  a spirit  of  warlike 
behavior  that  has  kept  the  West  in  continual  warfare  until  mod- 
ern times.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  to  give  it  the  touch  that 
softened  the  rough  Teutonic  character,  was  the  adoption  of 
Christianity,  wholeheartedly  and  cooperatively. 

In  the  light  of  these  changes  consider  the  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  sixth  century  he  was  proud,  boastful  and 
swaggering,  glorying  in  his  defeat  of  mighty  Rome.  In  the  eighth 
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he  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  new  order,  for  feudalism  had 
Europe  in  its  grip  and  life  was  anything  but  pleasant  for  all 
but  the  priviledged  classes.  With  the  accession  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  throne  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  there  seemed  to  be  new 
hope  and  new  vigor,  but  only  for  a short  time.  The  successors 
of  Charles  were  weak  and  incapable  and  his  mighty  empire,  fall- 
ing to  pieces,  was  plunged  into  two  centuries  of  feudal  warfare, 
that  shut  out  the  light  of  everything  else. 

With  the  dawning  of  the  twelfth  century  there  began  to 
glimmer  a faint  ray  of  hopw.  Already  the  West  had  loosed  the 
bonds  of  isolation  to  embark  on  the  first  of  her  world  conquests 
by  sending  the  flower  of  her  manhood  to  the  East  on  Crusade  after 
Crusade.  But  in  this  expansion  Europe  gained  what  she  most  needed, 
a mighty  impetus  that  sent  her  on  to  a constantly  increasing  de- 
velopment that  in  a few  centuries  would  transfigure  her  politically, 
socially,  ruligiously  and  educationally. 

Throughout  this  slow  climb  up  the  ladder  of  progress,  one 
factor  stands  out  preeminently  as  a steadily  driving  force, name- 
ly education  or  rather  the  schools,  the  means  os  education.  To 
clearly  understand  this  phase  of  medieval  life  and  its  place  in 
the  history  of  Western  Europe  is  the  purpose  of  this  theses.  It 
does  not  aim  to  be  a history  of  medieval  education,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  study  the  schools  as  they  preserved  learning  in  an 
age  that  essentially  was  not  conductive  to  its  preservation* 


11.  ELEMENTARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 


1.  Types  of  schools 

2.  Curriculum 

3.  Method 


4. Texts 
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The  Monastery  Schools 

The  most  influential  source  of  education  and  learning  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  without  a doubt, 
the  monasteries  and  their  schools.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  monks,  modern  education  must  review  what  had  been 
done  by  the  early  Eastern  monks,  the  models  on  which  the  later 
foundations  were  laid.  Brother  Azarias  tells  us  that  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  Pachomius  of  Tabenna  opened 
the  doors  of  his  monastery  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
so  that  they  might  learn  the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testament.  This 
same  monk  required  that  all  who  wished  to  embrace  the  religious 
life  under  his  direction  be  able  to  read  and  write,  so  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  necessary  instruction  would  be 
provided  for  those  who  lacked  it.  At  Caesarea  a similar  school 
was  organized  by  St.  Basil  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours  had  one  at  his 
own  monastery  and  Portiers.  Even  the  nuns  of  the  early  Church 
required  learning;  at  Arles  they  were  given  instruction  daily  and 
were  enjoined  to  spend  two  hours  of  the  day  in  reading. 

But  it  remained  for  St.  Benedict  to  organize  what  was  to 
be  the  real  germ  of  the  development  of  the  monastic  schools.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  not  specifically  plan  what  would  be  called  a 
system  of  education,  but  through  the  influence  of  his  rule  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  manual  labor  that  it  commanded  the  monas- 
teries gradually  came  to  be  centers  of  learning,  at  first  solely 
for  the  monks  and  later  for  others.  As  Dorn  Butler,  a modern 
Benedictine  abbot  said  Mall  the  services  of  the  Benedictines  to  div 
ilization  and  education  and  letters  have  been  but  by-products.”  ^ 

(1)  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  p.538. 
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Although  Benedict  made  no  mention  in  his  Rule  about  edu- 
cation, the  need  of  it  is  strongly  implied  throughout  in  the  many 
Provisions  that  were  made  for  reading.  To  quote  from  Rule 
forty-eight : 

Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  And  therefore,  at  fixed 
times,  the  brothers  ought  to  be  occupied  in  manual  labour;  and 
again,  at  fixed  times,  in  sacred  reading.  Therefore  we  believe 
that,  according  to  this  disposition,  both  seasons  ought  to  be  arr- 
anged; so  that,  from  Easter  until  the  Calends  of  October,  going  out 
early,  from  the  first  until  the  fourth  hour  they  shall  do  what 
labor  shall  be  necessary.  Moreover,  from  the  fourth  hour  until 
about  the  sixth,  they  shall  be  free  for  reading.  After  the  meal 
of  the  sixth  hour,  moreover,  rising  from  table,  they  shall  rest  in 
their  beds  with  all  silence;  or,  perchance,  he  that  wishes  to  read 
may  so  read  to  himself  that  he  do  not  disturb  another ... .Prom  the 
Calends  of  October,  moreover,  until  the  beginning  of  Lent,  they 
shall  be  free  for  reading  until  the  second  full  hour ... .Moreover , 
after  the  refection  they  shall  be  free  for  their  readings  or  for  the 
Psalms.  But  in  the  days  of  Lent,  from  dawn  until  the  third  full 
hour,  they  shall  be  free  for  their  readings;  and,  until  the  tenth 
full  hour,  they  shall  do  the  labour  that  is  enjoined  on  them.  In 
which  days  of  Lent  they  shall  all  receive  separate  books  from  the 
library;  which  they  shall  read  entirely  through  in  order.  These 
books  are  to  be  given  out  on  the  first  day  of  Lent.  Above  all 
there  shall  centainly  be  appointed  one  or  two  elders,  who  shall 
go  around  the  monastery  at  the  hours  in  which  the  brothers  are 
engaged  in  reading,  and  see  it  that  no  troublesome  brother  chance 
to  be  found  who  is  open  to  idleness  and  trifling,  and  is  not  in- 
tent on  his  reading;  being  not  only  of  no  use  to  himself,  but  also 
stirring  up  others.  If  such  a one--may  it  not  happen--be  found,  he 
shall  be  admonished  once  and  a second  time.  If  he  do  not  amend,  he 
shall  be  subject  under  the  rule  to  such  punishment  that  the  others 
may  have  fear.  Nor  shall  brother  join  brother  at  unsuitable  hours. 
Moreover,  on  Sunday  all  shall  engage  in  reading:  excepting  those 
who  are  deputed  to  various  duties.  But  if  any  one  be  so  neglig- 
ent or  lazy  that  he  will  not  or  cannot  read,  some  task  shall  be 
imposed  on  him  that  he  can  do;  so  that  he  be  not  id&e.  On 
feeble  or  delicate  brothers  such  a labour  or  art  is  to  be  imposed 
that  they  shall  neither  be  idle,  nor  shall  they  be  so  oppressed 
by  the  violence  of  labour  as  to  be  driven  to  take  flight-  Their 
weakness  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  abbot. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  the  Rule  says 

nothing  at  all  about  copying,  but  room  is  left  for  it  under  manual 
labour  because  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  manuscripts  and 
volumes  of  ritual  for  the  church  services  and  of  producing  enough 


(1)  E.F.  Henderson,  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.P.  274 
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copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Fathers  to  satisfy  the 
* 

reading  requirements.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  the  commands  of 
the  rule  regarding  reading  there  must  have  been  some  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  monks  in  the  art  of  reading  and  writing, 
for  where  could  they  learn  if  not  in  the  monastery.” 

Aside  from  the  training  in  religion  and  reading  that  was 
■provided  for  the  novices  there  seems  to  have  been  little  plan- 
ning for  the  training  of  the  children.  Brother  Azarias  tells 
us  that  Benedict  himself  had  a school  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  certain  Roman  nobles  whom  he  kept  until  their  fifteenth 
year  when  they  were  free  to  choose  for  themselves  either  the 
religious  life  or  a secular  one.^  But  that  the  education  offer- 
ed was  planned  primarily  for  those  destined  for  the  monastic 
life  is  indeed  very  evident,  even  from  the  learning  that  was 
given  to  the  very  young  boys  who  were  offered  to  the  monastery 
by  their  parents.  This  custom  of  giving  the  child  to  the  monas- 
tery was  very  common  in  the  West  until  a very  late  period.  In 
times  of  great  stress  it  was  common  for  the  parent  to  place  the 
boy  with  the  monks  so  that  he  would  be  under  the  protection  that 
was  always  accorded  to  all  the  clergy.  Then  again  the  monas- 
teries were  often  asylums  for  those  whose  parents  had  been  killed 
in  the  feudal  wars  that  were  continually  going  on  between  the  lords. 

Although  the  monasteries  offered  all  the  learning  that  was 
known  in  the  earlier  periods,  the  schools  throughout  Western 
Europe  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  seem  to  have 
been  very  elementary  and.  the  character  of  the  learning  at  a very 
low  level,  judged  by  modern  standards. 


(1)  C.H.  Haskins,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century, p. 34 

(2)  Brother  Azarias,  Essays  Educational,  p.9. 
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But  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  education  given  was  regarded  as 
ample  indeed,  if  Alcuin  may  be  taken  as  an  authority.  In 
speaking  of  the  work  of  his  master  Albert  he  tells  us  of  the 
schools,  perhaps  in  a style  biased  through  admiration,  but  with- 
al giving  to  us  a clear  picture  of  the  medieval  monastic  schools. 


In  part  he  tells  us  the  following: 


The  learned  Albert  gave  drink  to  thirsty  minds  at  the 
fountain  of  the  sciences.  To  some  he  communicated  the  art  and  the 
rules  of  grammar;  for  others  he  caused  floods  of  rhetoric  to  flow; 
he  knew  how  to  exercise  these  in  the  battle  of  jurisprudence,  and 
those  in  the  songs  of  Adonia;  some  learned  from  him  to  pipe  Casta- 
lian  airs  and  with  lyric  foot  to  strike  the  summit  of  Parnassus; 


to 

of 


others  he  made  knov/n  the  harmony  of  the  heavens,  and  the  courses 
the  sun  and  the  moon. 


the  five  zones  of  the  pole,  the  seven  plan- 
ets, the  laws  of  the  course  of  the  stars,  the  motions  of  the  sea, 
earthquakes,  the  nature  of  men  and  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of 
all  that  inhabit  the  forest.  He  unfolded  the  different  qualities 
and  the  combinations  of  numbers;  he  taught  how  to  calculate  with 
certainty  the  solemn  return  of  Eastertide,  and,  above  all,  he 
explained  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. ^ 


The  modern  view  of  medieval  education,  or  one  might  say  the 


view  that  is  held  by  many  who  have  no  sympathy  with  whatever  is 
not  dynamic  and  everprogressive  is  well  expressed  by  Williams  when 


he  says : 


Learning  pertained  chiefly  to  the  clergy  and  was  by  no 
means  universal  even  among  them.  The  peasantry  as  a class  were 
taught  only  by  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  though  in  accordance  with 
the  democratic  spirit,  that,  to  its  honor,  has  always  animated  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Boys  of  ambition  and  promise  from  any 
class  could  readily  gain  admission  to  whatever  opportunities  for 
learning  were  available ... .Nobles  and  princes  at  the  best,  learn- 
ed only  the  elements  of  knowledge,  together  with  Church  doctrines 
and  singing,  to  which  were  added  in  the  case  of  princes  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  whatever  laws  then  existed. 2 


* 


But  if  on  the  continent  education. 


except  for  those  in  the 


ecclesiastical  state,  was  at  a low  level,  there  was  a haven  for 


one  who  wished  to  pursue  things  intellectual  in  Ireland,  the  home  of 

(1)  Paul  Munroe,  A Text  Book  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  261. 

(2)  S.G.  Williams,  The  History  of  Medieval  Education,  p.  58. 
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Saints  and  scholars  throughout  the  medieval  period. 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages  Ireland  held  a peculiar 
place  among  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  World. 

Except  for  an  occasional  raid  by  some  Danish  chieftain,  she 
had  never  to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian' tribes . 
Consequently  she  was  in  a position  to  preserve  that  learning 
that  had  been  brought  to  her  by  the  first  early  missionaries  who 
came  from  Rome.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was 
carried  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions  who  had  been 
gathered  by  him  from  the  monasteries  in  Gaul  while  he  was  travel- 
ing from  Rome  to  Ireland  soon  after  he  had  been  commissioned.  He 
seems  to  have  taught  the  Psalter  and.  the  alphabet  first  to  those 
of  the  Celts  who  accepted  his  teachings  and  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  wherever  he  preached.  The  first  organized  Irish  mon- 
astic school  was  that  founded  at  Armagh,  the  episcopal  See  by 
Patrick  who  took  for  his  model  the  monastic  schools  then  begin- 
ning to  take  root  on  the  continent.  This  became  the  foremost 
seat  of  learning  on  the  island  and  the  fountain  from  which  sprung 
that  multitude  of  teachers  who  in  the  next  century  gave  to  Ire- 
land its  place  in  the  history  of  education.  The  growth  of  the 
Irish  schools  was  phenomenal.  From  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  continent  scholars  flocked  to  the  island,  until,  by  the 
opening  of  the  ninth  century  there  is  said  to  have  been  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  students  at  Armagh  alone. 

The  reason  given  by  Drane  for  this  outstanding  growth 
gives  to  one  an  inkling  of  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  people 
in  their  way  account  for  the  rapid  Christianizing  of  their  land. 

' She  says  in  passing: 

'in-  Ireland  the  infant  Church  was  not  as  elsewhere,  watered 
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with  the  blood  of  martyrs .And  hence  the  burning  devotion 
that  elsewhere  swelled  the  white-robed  army  of  martyrs,  but 
which  here  found  no  such  vent,  sent  its  thousands  to  people 
the  deserts  and  the  rocky  islands  of  the  West  and  filled 
the  newly  raised  cloisters  with  a countless  throng  who  gave 
themselves  to  the  slower  martyrdom  of  penance  and  love.  The 
bards  who  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  early 
converts  of  St.  Patrick  had  also  a considerable  share  in  direct- 
ing the  energies  of  their  countrymen  to  intellectual  labor. ^ 

Then  too  the  civilization  of  the  Christian  world  was  new 
to  Ireland  and  as  is  often  the  case,  the  new  and  novel  was 
speedily  adopted.  Added  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  was 
another  factor  that  made  intellectual  development  possible  in 
the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  centuries.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  turmoil  of  the  continent  was  the  peace  that, 
except  for  a few  local  wars,  existed  throughout  the  land  and 
proved  a strong  inducement  to  those  who  desired  to  escape 
from  the  confusion  to  a place  of  quiet  where  they  cou';d 
pursue  their  studies  unmolested. 

The  monastery  schoo < s established  in  Ireland  in  this 
ppriod  had  a character  quite  distinct  from  those  on  the  contin- 
ent. They  were  at  the  same  time  the  homes  of  the  monks  and  their 
severely  disciplined  life,  the  refuge  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
and.  the  storehouses  of  enow  edge.  They  offered  both  the  sacred 
and  the  profane  studies,  indeed  the  schools  of  Ireland  deserve 
the  highest  gratitude  for  keeping  the  profane  studies  and  es- 
pecially Greek,  alive  in  a period  in  which  they  were  relegated 
to  the  background  by  the  continental  scholars.  In  Aran,  Clonard, 
Iona,  and  Clonfert  there  was  a decid.ed  emphasis  on  Greek,  in 
fact  all  are  agreed  that  the  chief  source  of  the  Greek  scholars 
who  afterwards  taught  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany  were 
these  schools  or  their  branch  houses.  Columbanus,  the  founder 

ofLux  euil  in  Burgundy  and  Bobbio  in  Italy  received  his  training 
TT)  Francis  Raphael  Drane,  O.P.  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.44 
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Latin  and  Greek  at  the  school  at  Benchor  in  the  latter  sixth 
century.  At  Iona  in  the  same  period  there  was  much  attention 
paid  to  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  and  to  the  production 
of  new  copies,  so  that  with  its  famous  library  and  its  still 
more  famous  school,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  seat  of 
learning,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  the  whole  of  the  Western 
World.  Here  were  available  copies  of  the  classical  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  fields  of  literature,  grammar,  law,  his- 
tory and  physics. 

Such  a state  of  education  as  has  been  noted  drew  thousands 
from  the  continent  at  the  times  that  were  not  favorable  to  learn- 
ing at  home.  The  majority  of  them,  as  would  be  expected,  came 

from  Great  Britain,  in  fleetloads  as  Aldhelm,  an  English  bishop 
1 

said  in  705.  In  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  compiled  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Aengus  the  Culdee,  an  Irish  writer,  there  are  names  of 
Gauls,  Germans, Romans,  Greeks  and  Egyptians  who  had  died  in  Ire- 
land during  their  student  days. 

But  if  she  was  the  refuge  of  such  numbers  from  the  contin- 
ent, Ireland  also  sent  her  own  sons  among  the  Teutonic  people  to 
build  up  the  schools  and  to  spread  the  gospel  to  the  people  who 
were  as  yet  not  converted.  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy 
knew  the  Irish  scholar  and  accepted  him.  Some  of  the  foremost  fig- 
ures in  the  Carolingian  revival  were  from  Hibernia  and  the  schools 
at  Paris  and  Pavia  had  any  number  of  Irish  masters  and  scholars. 

Eric,  a French  'writer  of  the  ninth  century  remarked  thus  of  the  scho- 
lars who  were  passing  over  to  the  continent:  "What  shall  I say  to  Ire 

1 ?.  W.  Joyce,  A Concise  History  of  Ireland,  p.  90. 
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land,  who  despising  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  is  migrating  with  al- 

1 

most  her  whole  train  of  philosophers  to  our  coasts. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  marked  the  pinnacle  of  Ire- 
land’s influence  in  the  educational  world.  In  that  period  science 
and  art,  the  Gaelic  language,  and  learning  of  every  kind  had  been 
brought  to  their  highest  state  of  perfection.  But  a complication 
of  events  had  set  in  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Irish  schools.  The 
work  .of  Charlemagne  was  once  more  bringing  the  schools  of  the  West 
to  a place  of  prominence  and  offering  to  scholars  the  protection 
that  was  denied  them  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  the  Danes  began  to  appear  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
to  plunder  the  seashore  towns.  Gradually  they  ventured  deeper  in- 
to the  interior  until  in  the  latter  years  of  the  tenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  centuries  they  had  ravaged  all  of  the  mon- 
asteries and  scattered  the  monks,  making  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  pursue  a life  of  study  unmolested. 
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The  Carolingian  Revival 


The  task  of  this  great  emperor  was  to  unify  the  work  of 
the  Teuton  and  that  of  the  Roman,  to  adjust  the  barbarian  Frank  to 
the  Roman  culture,  to  transfer  it  to  the  German,  who  was  hereafter 
to  build  upon  it  the  structure  of  modern  society,  the  foundations 
of  social  organization.  Through  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  the  trans- 
fer of  the  religious  element  had  been  made  and  the  barbarians  were 
now  orthodox  Christians;  through  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  established 
by  Charles  in  800,  the  political  and  legal  structure  of  society  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Teuton.  There  remained  to  be  added  to 
these  forms  of  external  unity  that  internal  unity  which  consisted 
in  a community  of  ideas,  of  language,  and  the  cultural  elements  of 
social  life.  To  bring  about  this  union,  this  adoption  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  the  learning  of  the  Church  and  of  such  of  the  Roman 
culture  as  had  survived  was  the  ambition  of  Charles.  1. 

In  the  preceding  period  there  had  been  some  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  due  to  the  continued 
fighting  and  the  disinterested  attitude  that  had  oome  upon  many  of 
the  clergy.  They  had  been  restricted  more  or  less  to  those  intend- 
ing ot  embrace  the  monastic  life  and  consequently  had  laid  more 
than  the  usual  stress  on  the  subjects  that  were  directly  related 
to  religion.  Latin  was  the  basis  of  all  instruction;  the  vernac- 
ular was  used  only  in  the  primary  schools  until  the  child  had  a 
very  narrow  working  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  The  Scriptures,  the 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  with  their  commentaries,  and  close 
attention  to  the  learning  of  the  Psalter  occupied  the  whole  field 
of  education  for  the  majority  of  the  people.  To  these  was  added  a 
little  singing  so  as  to  enable  the  monks  to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired in  the  Divine  Office. 

The  first  task  that  Charles  undertook  was  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  learning  among  the  clergy.  To  this  end  he  issued 
to  the  abbots  of  all  the  monasteries  the  now  famous  Capitulary 
of  787,  a circular  letter  that  has  been  called  nthe  first  Gen- 
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Paul  Monroe,  A Text  Book  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  274 
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1 

eral  charter  of  education  for  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  only  copy  ex- 
tant today  is  that  sent  to  Baugulf,  Abbot  of  Fulda;  an  extract  will 
serve  to  illustrate  Charlemagne’s  attitude  toward  education. 

Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  your  devotion  pleasing  to  God, 
that  we,  together  with  our  faithful,  have  considered  it  to  be  useful 
that  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  entrusted  by  the  favour  of  God 
to  our  control,  in  addition  to  the  order  of  monastic  life  and  the 
intercourse  of  Holy  Religion,  in  the  culture  of  letters  also  ought 
to  be  zealous  in  teaching  those  who  by  the  gift  of  God  are  able  to 

learn,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  individual so  that 

those  who  desire  to  please  God  by  living  rightly  should  not  neglect 
to  please  Him  by  also  speaking  correctly . 

Therefore,  we  exhort  you  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study 
of  letters,  but  also  with  the  most  humble  mind,  pleasing  God,  to 
study  earnestly  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  more  easily  and  more 
correctly  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  Scriptures . 

Since,  moreover,  images,  trophes  and  similiar  figures  are  found  in 
the  sacred  pages,  no  one  doubts  that  each  one  in  reading  these  will 
understand  the  spiritual  sense  more  quickly  if  previously  he  shall 
have  been  fully  instructed  in  the  mastery  of  letters.  Such  men  truly 
are  to  be  chosen  for  this  work  as  have  both  the  will  and  the  abil- 
ity to  learn  and  a desire  to  instruct  others 2 

In  789  he  followed  up  this  capitulary  with  another  command- 
ing that  a school  be  set  up  in  every  monastery  and  episcopal  See 
for  the  education  not  only  of  children  in  a servile  condition,  but 
also  for  the  sons  of  free  men.  The  monks  were  to  see  that  the  cal- 
endar, the  grammar,  the  Psalms  and  the  signs  in  writing  were  correct- 
ed carefully;  yet  the  boys  were  not  permitted  to  corrupt  them  by 
their  writing  for  all  copying  was  reserved  to  more  mature  men. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Charlemagne  is  his  reorganization 
of  the  schools  was  the  opening  of  the  monastic  schools  to  all.  Sec- 
ular students  had  frequently  been  admitted  to  them  and  every  Bene- 
dictine monastery  that  provided  instruction  had  two  schools--the 

3 

minor  and  the  major.  According  to  Trithemius  the  minor  schools 
gave  instruction  in  Catholic  faith  and  prayers,  grammar,  church  music 


Cubberly,  Reading  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  90. 
D.  C.  Monroe,  The  Laws  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Drane,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  130 
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the  Psalter  and  the  Cumptum  or  methods  of  calculating  Easter;  the 
major  added  the  liberal  sciences.  In  789  Charles  ordained  that 
henceforth  minor  schools  should  be  attached  to  all  the  monasteries 
without  exception  and  should  be  open  to  children  of  all  classes.  The 
larger  monasteries  were  to  provide  major  schools  for  instruction  in 
mathematics,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  geography,  music,  rhetoric  and  dia- 
lectic. These  major  schools  were,  in  turn,  to  be  of  two  kinds--the 
interior  or  claustral  open  to  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  novit- 
iate and  the  exterior  or  public  for  secular  students  and  those  who 
were  to  be  secular  priests  working  in  the  parishes. 

Charlemagne  seems  to  have  been  most  insistent  that  his  com- 
mands be  carried  out  and  to  this  end  instructed  his  missi  dominici 
to  visit  the  schools  to  see  if  it  were  being  done.  But  it  is  rather 
doubtful  if  Charles  had  any  Idea  of  universal  education;  one  who  was 
as  keen  an  observer  as  Charlemagne  must  have  recognized  the  utter 
impossibility  of  extending  the  means  of  education  to  any  but  those 
who  lived  near  the  schools,  or  who  could  afford  to  allow  the  youths 
to  board  in  the  monasteries. 

For  a time  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  there  was  some 
attempt  to  preserve  the  schools  that  he  had  founded,  but  his  follow- 
ers were  weak  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Bald,  not  able 
to  govern  their  feudal  states  and  promote  learning  at  the  same 
time . 

But  if  learning  declined  in  the  lands  of  the  Franks  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  saw  a revival  in  England.  When  Alfred  defeated 
the  Danes  in  878  he  found  that  as  a consequence  of  the  long  wars 
against  the  various  invaders,  all  means  of  education  - boo$s,  monas- 
teries and  schools  had  been  destroyed.  As  a result  of  a visit  to  the 
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court  of  Charles  the  Bald  while  returning  from  Rome  and  the  chance 
discovery  of  an  ancient  illuminated  manuscript  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  Alfred’s  intellectual  curiosity  was  aroused  and  he  resol- 
ved to  restore  the  means  of  education  to  his  kingdom.  His  first 
act  was  to  seek  all  the  learned  men  in  the  realm,  but  he  was  sadly 
disappointed  for  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  the 
translation  of  the  "Pastoral  Care"  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great: 

So  general  became  the  decay  of  learning  in  England  that 
there  were  few  on  this  side  of  the  Humber  who  could  understand 
the  rituals  in  English  or  translate  a letter  from  Latin  into 
English;  and  I believe  that  there  were  few  beyond  the  Humber. 

There  were  so  few  in  fact,  that  I cannot  remember  a single 
person  south  of  the  Thames  when  I came  to  the  throne. i 

So  like  Charlemagne,  Alfred  was  forced  to  seek  teachers 
outside  of  the  kingdom  and  through  the  influence  of  the  scholars 
who  thus  came  to  the  court  school,  the  monasteries  once  more  be- 
came centers  of  learning.  He  promoted  the  study  of  the  vernacular 
and  among  other  books  translated  Bede's  "Ecclesiastical  History" 
and  the  "Consolations  of  Philosophy"  of  Boethius  for  the  use  of 
such  of  his  subjects  who  could  not  read  Latin.  In  f ae't , Alfred 
put  the  vernacular  before  the  study  of  Latin  "that  all  the  Eng- 
lish youth,  especially  the  children  of  those  who  are  free-born 
and  can  educate  them,  may  learn  to  read  English  before  they  take 
to  any  employment.  Afterwards  such  as  they  please  may  learn  Latin." 

Every  freeman  who  had  two  hides  of  land  was  required  by 
Alfred’s  lav/s  to  keep  his  s ns  in  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen; 
if  he  had  no  sons  of  his  own  he  must  choose  the  most  promising 
sons  of  his  vassals  and  give  them  the  same  education  that  would 
be  given  to  his  own.  Everyone  was  to  have  some  learning  and  it 

is  related  that  the  ignorant  officials  of  the  court,  fearing  the 

1 Drane , Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.195 

2 Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  p.382 
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king’s  displeasure,  sought  to  learn  from  their  children. 

The  monastic  schools  that  developed  or  were  revived 
through  the  influence  of  Alfred  lasted  as  oong  as  there  was 
comparative  tranquillity  in  England,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  and  their  o wn  peculiar  attitude  to  education,  there  was 
a gradual  decline  in  the  purely  English  schools.  Since  the 
court  school  of  Alfred  was  outside  the  monastic  institutions,  it 
will  not  be  discussed  here  but  in  the  section  given  to  castle 
schools . 





16. 

The  Decline  of  the  Monastic  Schools. 

The  tenth  century  was  not  one  that  was  conducive  to  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  life  in  any  hut  the  most  meagre  form.  It 
was  a period  that  witnessed  the  invasions  of  the  Northman  into 
France;  it  saw  the  Huns  overrun  eastern  Europe  and  the  Saracens 
pillage  the  South;  it  looked  upon  an  age  that  was  given  to  contin- 
ual feudal  warfare.  In  the  midst  of  such  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  monasteries  to  exist  as  they  formerly  had;  many 
were  dissolved,  and  the  monks  scattered  over  the  country  to  live 
as  hermits  in  the  forests.  However,  schools  continued  in  the 
larger  monastic  establishments. 

For  a century  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  his  kingdom 
was  nominally  ruled  by  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  who  were 
for  the  most  part,  weak  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  a 
great  empire.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  987  when  Hugh  Capet, 
Duke  of  France,  assumed  all  powers  and  acted  as  overlord  of  the 
whole  of  France.  By  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  well  defined  and  local  wars  for  the  control  of  territory 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Added  to  the  confusion  thus  aroused  were  the  Invasions  of 
the  Norsemen  or  Normans.  Coming  first  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  Deb- 
onnaire  they  systematically  overran  the  whole  country,  reducing  it 
to  ruin.  The  Carlovingian  princes  offered  little  resistance  to  the 
raids  and  many  made  shameful  treaties  so  as  to  secure  immunity  from 
attack.  The  invasions  continued  for  a century  until  in  912  Charles 
the  Simple  made  peace  with  Hollo,  the  chief  of  the  Normans  by  giving 
to  him  Neustria.  Rollo  soon  adopted  Christianity  and  settled  down 
in  his  new  acquired  lands  as  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy. 
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While  the  northern  states  were  occupied,  with  the  Norman 
invasions,  the  south  had  to  face  a foe  that  was  far  more  formidable, 
In  836  the  Saracens  attacked  Provence  and  enslaved  the  monks  who 
had  settled  there  and  then  spread  out  to  pillage  and  plunder  the 
whole  of  Southern  France  and  Italy.  The  Huns  at  the  same  time 
appeared  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Europe,  ravaged  Dacia  and  then 
entered  Germany  and  the  Black  Forest.  Thence  they  departed  for 
Italy  to  add  to  the  confusion  already  existing  as  a result  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Saracens.  The  raiding  continued  periodically  until 
972  but  fortunately  for  Europe  the  Huns  never  advanced  much  farther 
than  modern  Germany. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  learning  was  stagnant  throughout  the 
tenth  century.  At  the  opening  of  the  period  hardly  any  of  the 
French  abbeys  had  been  left  standing  by  the  Normans;  in  Italy  the 
abbey  of  Nonantula  was  said  to  have  been  plundered  seven  different 
times,  twice  in  the  feudal  wars,  once  by  the  Vandals,  Saracens  and 
Normans  and  twice  by  the  Huns.  In  the  destruction  of  the  monaster- 
ies the  libraries  were  lost  so  that  when  peace  was  restored  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  an  entirely  new  set  of  manuscripts.  Many  of 
the  monks  saved  valuable  books  by  burying  them  or  by  carrying  them 
far  into  their  forest  retreats  where  they  were  comparatively  safe. 

But  amid  all  the  turmoil  there  was  still  some  attention  to 
education  by  the  monks,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
at  least  some  of  the  schools.  About  943  Ascelin  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Evroult  conducted  a class  for  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  deserted  abbey.  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  ninth  century 
had  attempted  to  restore  the  Palatinate  School  and  in  the  following 
century,  Heraclius,  Bishop  of  Liege  began  to  reestablish  the  cathe- 
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dral  schools,  but  he  found  his  task  difficult  because  of  the  indiff- 
erence that  had  grown  up  amoung  the  clergy.  The  cathedral  and  parish 
schools  of  the  diocese  of  Rheims  were  reorganized  by  Fulk,  its 
Archbishop  who  was  aided  in  his  work  by  Remigius  Auxerre  and  Huc- 
bald  of  St.  Armand  both  of  whom  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  chief 
restorers  of  learning  in  France  in  the  period.  Cluny  was  reestab- 
lished through  the  efforts  of  Majolus  who  became  abbot  in  965,  a man 
of  great  learning  in  both  the  sacred  and  profane  science. 

In  contrast  to  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  schools 
of  France  in  the  tenth  century  was  the  state  of  education  in  Ger- 
many. The  monastery  of  St.  Gall  had  an  excellent  school  that  seems 
to  have  had  a foreshadowing  of  some  aspects  of  the  later  periods  in 
its  close  attention  to  Greek,  geography  and  the  vernacular.  At  Hid- 
elsheim  there  had  been  developed  an  art  school  whose  students  did  ex- 
cellent work  in  glass  painting  and  in  deoicting  scenes  from  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

But  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  entire  tenth  century  was 
without  a doubt,  Gerbert.  Because  of  his  interest  in  the  learning 
that  Spain  was  beginning  to  take  over  from  the  Moors  some  claim 
that  he  had  enjoyed  an  education  that  was  almost  wholly  Arabic.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  science  that  was  seeping  into  Spain  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  working  out  the  new  problems  that  were 
continually  arising.  He  explained  the  shape  of  the  world  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  planets  by  means  of  a wooden  ball  whose  poles 
were  set  obliquely  to  the  horizon.  His  great  contribution  to  edu- 
cation was  the  Abacus,  which  though  unwieldy  and  complicated  served 
to  popularize  arithmetic.  As  Pope  Sylvester  II  he  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  newer  learning  that  was  ccming  from  the  Fast  and  above  all 


. 
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he  brought  to  science  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  Church. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  there  were  here  and  there  figures 
and  schools  who  stand  out  in  the  history  of  medieval  education 
the  period  was  one  of  decline  for  the  monastery  schools.  The 
wars  of  the  century  seem  to  have  sapped  the  vigour  of  the  monastic 
institutions  and  to  have  taken  from  them  the  spirit  that  had 
meant  so  much  to  education  in  the  earlier  periods.  Men  were  devel- 
oping a secular  outlook  on  life  that  meant  a break  with  the  dom- 
inance of  an  institution  that  was  wholly  religious,  and  a turning 
to  a new  education,  that  while  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church,  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  man  of  the  world.  The  cath- 
edral schools  that  had  been  established  in  connection  with  the  epis- 
copal sees,  now  came  to  the  fore  and  usurped  that  place  once  held 
by  the  monasteries. 
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Schools  of  the  Courts  and  the  Castles. 

Even  before  Charlemagne  came  to  the  throne  of  the  Frankish 
kings  there  had  been  a school  connected  with  the  court  for  the 
instruction  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  children  of  the  no- 
bility. It  had  its  foundations  in  the  custom  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  to  place  the  sons  of  subordinate  chiefs  in  the  retinues  of 
the  king  where  they  were  expected  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  the 
education  necessary  to  their  state  in  life.  In  addition  to  this 
the  kings  of  France  had  provided  a chaplain  to  give  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  training  that  he  thought  proper  for  the  young 
nobles.  Herein  was  the  essential  difference  that  made  the  court 
school  one  set  aside  from  other  schools  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
for  it  gave  to  the  youth,  besides  the  age-old  combination  of 
grammar,  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  Roman  law,  a study  of  "national” 

customs  and  even  a smattering  of  the  Gallo-Roman  vernacular.^ 

The  Palatine  School  as  it  is  recognized  today,  came  into 

being  in  the  age  of  Pepin  who  had  made  some  attempt  to  promote 
learning.  His  plans  were  cut  short  by  his  death,  so  that  Charle- 
magne has  been  given  the  credit  of  founding  the  Palatine  School. 
Its  first  students  were  from  the  royal  family  and  its  retainers, 
including  Charlemagne,  the  princess  Pepin,  Charles  and  Louis, 
Charlemagne's  sister  and  daughter  and  several  councillors  and 
secretaries.  There  were  also  many  youths  of  the  nobility  and  cer- 
tain students,  chosen  from  the  ranks,  who  were  preparing  for  Holy 

Orders.  Such  became  the  fame  of  the  school  that  in  a short  time 

o 

it  numbered  among  its  members  nobles,  bishops,  and  courtiers. 


1- -Brother  Azarias,  Essays  Educational , P .42 

2—  ibid., P.44 
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Drane  seems  to  think  that  there  were  two  distinct  phases 


of  court  education  under  Charles-- the  Academy  that  traveled  with 
the  king  and  Palatine  School  proper  at  the  palace.  Ogg  says  that 
the  group  of  scholars  that  made  up  the  Academy  was  nothing  more 
than  one  that  gathered  at  the  court,  wherever  it  might  be  to  study 
and  write  and  to  broaden  the  education  of  the  individual  members 
by  a constant  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  experiences.  Yet  to 
substantiate  the  opinion  that  the  Academy,  as  a school  accom- 
panied Charlemagne  in  all  his  journeying,  is  the  fact  that  Alcuin 
speaks  of  the  fatigue  o^  the  constant  journeying  hither  and  yon. 

Whether  or  not  the  school  stayed  at  the  principle  court 
at  Aix-la-Chappelle  or  whether  it  accompanied  the  king,  it  most 
surely  exerted  a great  influence  on  the  education  of  the  Franks. 

It  brought  to  the  kingdom  the  best  minds  of  the  age  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  best  grammarians  then  available  instructed  the  court- 
iers in  the  elements  of  the  languages;  unde^  Alcuin  they  were  re- 
quired to  study  rhetoric,  dialectic  and  history  or  chronology. 

In  addition  to  these  anyone  who  was  aspiring  to  Holy  Orders  had 
to  study  diligently  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  thc  Fathers. 

Charlemagne  took  a personal  interest  in  the  work  of  ev- 
ery schoolboy  who  entered  the  school,  no  matter  how  lowly  his 
birth.  One  of  the  monks,  commenting  on  the  attitude  of  the  king 
toward  the  boys  in  the  school  says : 

The  glorious  King  Charles,  returning  after  a prolonged  ab- 
sence, ordered  that  all  the  children  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  ed- 
ucated should  be  brought  before  him  that  they  might  present  him 
w th  their  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Those  of  an  inferior 


. 
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and  obscure  rank  had  succeeded  best,  whereas  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bles had  brought  nothing  of  any  value.  Then  the  wise  prince,  sep- 
arating the  good  scholars  from  the  negligent  ones,  and  pitting 
the  first  on  his  right  hand,  said  to  them,  ’My  children,  you  may 
rely  on  my  friendship  and  protection,  since  you  have  done  your 
best  to  execute  my  orders,  and  have  worked  hard  according  to  your 
abilities.  Try  to  do  yet  better,  and  depend  on  it  you  will  re- 
ceive the  most  honorable  offices  I have  to  give,  and  that  you 
will  always  be  precious  in  my  eyes.'  Then  turning  to  those  on 
his  left  hand;  'As  to  you,’  he  said,  ’born  of  noble  blood,  and 
children  of  the  first  houses  in  my  kingdom,  vainly  confident  in 
your  birth  and  riches,  you  have  neglected  to  obey  my  orders,  and 
have  preferred  play  and  idleness  to  study,  which  is  the  proper 
glory  of  your  age.  But  I swear  to  you,  your  noble  birth  shall 
find  no  consideration  with  me;  and  if  you  do  not  make  up  for  your 
idleness  by  earnest  study,  you  will  obtain  no  favor  from  Charles.  1 

Aside  from  the  impetus  that  the  Palatine  school  gave  to  ed- 
ucation in  the  Frankish  kingdom  there  was  another  achievement  that 
should  be  noted.  This  was  the  preparation  of  a grammar  in  the 
German,  or  rather  Tudesque  vernacular.  . illiams  briefly  expresses 
the  need  for  such  a grammar  when  he  tells  us  that 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  a sovereign  as  sagacious 
as  Charlemagne  would  not  fail  to  observe  how  serious  an  obstacle 
to  his  efforts  for  the  spread  of  learning  and  for  the  growth  of 
the  people  in  the  apprehension  of  religious  truth,  was  presented 
by  the  fact  that  all  school  instruction  and  all  Church  services 

were  in  a language  unknown  to  the  people Hence  he  set  himself 

vigorously  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  German  vernacular, 
and  to  bring  religious  truths  home  to  the  people  by  their  pres- 
entation in  the  mother  tongue. 2 

The  grammar  was  not  completed  at  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  but  for 
sometime  afterwards  it  was  continued  by  Rabanus  Maurus  at  Fulda. 

The  work  begun  with  such  enthusiasm  by  Charles  and  his 
monks  lasted  until  Alcuin,  disgusted  with  the  corruption  of  the 
nobles  and  the  continued  feudal  wars,  withdrew  from  the  court  in 
794  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Tours.  Then  began  a gradual 
decline  of  the  school.  He  was  succeeded  by  Clement,  an  Irish 
monk  who  was  very  much  interested  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  learning, 
but  the  change  was  too  radical  for  the  times  and  he  was  in  turn 


1- -Drane,  Christian  schools  and  Scholars ,; .128 

2- -Williams,  The  History  of  Medieval  education. 
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followed,  by  Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin.  Under  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
there  was  a rapid  decline  in  the  school,  but  Charles  the  Bald  at- 
tempted to  restore  it  to  its  former  glory.  To  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose he  gathered  scholars  from  Britain  and  Ireland  in  such  numbers 
that  Eric  of  Auxerre  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  Ireland  herself 
were  about  to  pass  over  into  Caul.  The  court  and  school  were  trans 
ferred  to  Paris  and  John  Scotus  Erigend  placed  in  charge  of  the 

0 

students.  He  introduced  a far  wider  study  of  Creek  and  the  pagan 
writers  than  had  been  before  customary:  even  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  bring  upon  himself  the  censure  of  the  Council  of  Valence  in 
855.  After  the  death  :>f  Charles,  the  Irish  scholars  continued  to 
dominate  the  school,  but  the  continual  wars  and  the  general  de- 
cline of  learning  throughout  the  kingdom  made  the  decline  of  the 
Palatine  school  even  more  pronounced.  There  was  a slight  re- 
vival under  Louis  the  Pious,  but  its  day  of  usefulness  was  over 
and  the  last  mention  that  was  made  of  the  name,  Palatine  School 
was  in  908. 

At  the  court  of  Alfred  in  England  there  was  an  attempt  to 
found  a school  similar  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  admired 
very  much  for  his  educational  work  by  the  English  king.  Alfred 
had  visited  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  while  returning  from 
Rome  and  had  been  well  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  scholars  in 
reviving  the  schools.  Realizing  the  state  into  which  English  ed- 
ucation had  fallen,  he  resolved  to  institute  a school  at  his  own 
court  to  be  a guide  and  a model  in  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
astic schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  summoned 
to  the  court  all  the  learned  men  of  his  own  domain,  but  their 
number  was  so  small  that  Alfred  was  forced  to  seek  scholars  in 
the  other  kingdoms  and  on  the  continent.  As  students  in  the 
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classes  there  were  to  be  found  Alfred's  own  sons  and  those  of 
the  nobility,  boys  of  humble  rank,  courtiers,  and  even  Ethel- 
swith,  the  King's  sister.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Asser 
a monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  David,,  who  was  recognized  as  the 
foremost  English  scholar  of  the  age.  From  his  own  account  of  the 
studies  of  Ethelwerd,  one  of  the  princes,  there  can  be  formed  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  curriculum  of  the  court  school. 

Ethelwerd,  the  youngest  of  Alfred's  children  by  the  divine 
counsels  and  the  admirable  prudence  of  the  king,  was  consigned  to 
the  schools  of  learning  where,  with  the  children  of  almost  all  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  and  many  who  were  not  of  noble  blood,  he 
prospered  under  the  diligent  care  of  his  teachers . Books  in  both 
languages,  namely,  Latin  and  Saxon,  were  read  in  the  sbhool.  They 
also  learned  to  write,  so  that  before  they  were  of  an  age  to  prac- 
tice manly  arts,  namely,  hunting  and  such  pursuits  as  befit  noble- 
men, they  became  studious  and  clever'  in  the  liberal  arts.  Edward 
and  Ethelswith  were  bred  up  in  the  king's  court  and  received 
great  attention  from  their  attendants  and  nurses;  nay,  they  contin- 
ue to  this  day,  with  the  love  of  all  about  them,  and  shaving  affa- 
bility, and  even  gentleness,  towards  all,  both  natives  ana  foreigners 
and  in  complete  subjection  to  their  father;  not  among  their  other 
studies  which  appertain  to  this  life  and  are  fit  for  noble  youths 
are  they  suffered  to  rass  their  time  idly  and  unprofitablv  with- 
out learning  the  liberal  arts;  for  they  have  carefully  learned  the 
Psalms  and  ^axon  books,  especially  the  Saxon  poems,  and  are  contin- 
ually in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  books. 1 

But  the  court  schools  of  the  rulers  and  the  monasteries  of 
the  religious  did  not  provide  the  education  that  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  one  other  important  element  in  medieval  society.  Tve 
institution  of  chivalry  and  its  attendant  training  required  an 
education  that  was  very  different  from  that  pursued  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  period.  Chivalry  may  be  considered  as  performing 
for  the  secular  world  what  the  monasteries  did  for  the  religious; 
both  were  founded  on  the  idea  of  service  and  both  had  a set  of 
ideals  that  guided  their  every  action.  The  knight  lived  in  a world 
1 Asser,  Life  of  Alfred;  translated  by  J.  A . Giles ~ p 7 68 . 
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that  was  picturesque,  yet  warlike,  continually  fighting  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  (for  the  land  was  power),  or  taking  part  in 
the  tournaments  that  mimicked  war . This,  together  v/ith  the  ideals 
that  had  grown  up  around  chivalry,  necessitated  an  education  that 
must  give  the  knight  the  discipline  and  training  that  was  needed,  yet 
at  the  same  time  must  serve  to  soften  and  temper  the  rude  Teutonic 
charac  ter  . 

In  answer  to  this  demand  for  an  education  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  his  place  in  society,  there  grew  up 
what  have  been  commonly  called  castle  schools.  They  were  somewhat 
akin  to  the  court  schools  of  the  earlier  rulers,  but  instead  of 
a training  that  was  strongly  intellectual,  they  provided  one  that 
was  especially  developed  in  terms  of  feudal  needs.  Rut  in  the 
castles  there  were  no  schools  as  the  term  is  <r  mm  only  used,  or  as 
it  was  regarded  in  medieval  times.  It  simply  meant  training  re- 
ceived through  the  example  of  the  lord  and  nobles  and  the  service 
that  was  performed  by  the  youth. 

The  first  stage  in  the  training  of  the  knight  embraced 
the  period  from  birth  to  the  seventh  year  and  was  given  in  the  child's 
home.  He  learned  the  meaning  of  obedience  and  respect;  he  was  trained 
to  be  courteous  and  polite  and  above  all  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
religion.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  put  in  the  court  of  some 
other  lord,  usually  the  suzerain  of  the  father,  although  in  the  case 
of  kings  and  very  powerful  lords,  the  boys  usually  remained  in  the 
palace  school.  During  thijs  time  the  child  was  called  a page,  he 
was  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  lady  of  the  castle  who  super- 
vised his  training  in  religion,  music,  gallantry,  etiquette,  and  so- 
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There  was  usually  some  attention  to  reading  and 
writing  in  the  vernacular  and  occasionally  a little  Latin  might 
be  taught.  To  the  lord  he  gave  personal  service  such  as  messenger 
or  servant  at  meals,  and  from  the  men  of  the  castle  he  learned  to 
run,  box,  wrestle,  swim  and  to  use  light  weapons. 

At  fourteen  the  page  was  made  a squire  and,  while  still  in 
attendance  to  the  lady,  he  was  more  the  personal  servant  or  body- 
guard of  the  lord,  he  had  charge  of  his  armor,  his  weapons  and  his 
horses  and.  accompanied  him  on  the  hunt.  He  learned  to  joust  and 
to  fight  as  befitted  every  knight  and  he  went  hawking  with  the 
ladies.  He  read  chivalric  literature  and  the  traditions  of  his 
family  and  became  accomplished  in  the  social  graces,  singing,  dan- 
cing, rhyming  in  the  vernacular  and  the  playing  of  some  musical  in- 
strument, especially  the  lute. 

'■Then  the  boy  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  made  a 
knight  and  given  his  place  in  the  feudal  world.  It  was  a solemn 
and  a joyous  occasion  in  the  life  of  the  youth:  solemn  through  the 
emphasis  on  its  religious  aspects  and  joyous  by  virtue  of  the 
festival  spirit  that  was  attached  to  it.  i'he  Church,  made  knight- 
ing an  impressive  ceremony.  It  was  begun  with  a period  of  fasting 
and  the  bath  of  purification  before  the  boy  put  on  his  garments 
of  red,  white  and  black  to  watch  all  night  at  the  altar  on  which 
his  arms  had  been  placed.  The  white  that  he  wore  signified  purity 
of  the  soul  and  spirit;  the  red  typified  the  blood  that  he  was 
willing  to  shed,  while  the  black  stood  for  the  inevitable  death 
that  came  to  all.  In  the  morning  the  youth  attended  Mass  and  re- 
ceived Communion  before  taking  his  place  upon  the  altar  to  be 
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formally  invested  with  the  new  honors.  Previously  he  had  been 
girded  with,  his  armor  by  his  relatives  and  he  now  gave  his  sword 
to  the  priest  wh o blessed  it  on  the  altar.  Then  the  knight  took 
the  oath  to  "defend  the  Churc  to  attack  the  wicked,  to  respect 
the  priesthood,  to  protect  women  and  the  poor,  to  preserve  his 
country  in  tranquility,  and  to  shed  his  blood,  even  to  the  last 
drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren."  Then  his  sword  was  buckled  on  and 
he  knelt  before  his  lord  to  receive  the  accolade,  the  most  momen- 
tous act  of  the  knight’s  life.  With  his  own  sword  held  over  the  boy 
he  pronounced  the  investiture:  "In  the  name  of  God,  of  our  Lady,  of' 

thy  pair on  saint,  and  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  I dub  thee 
knight;  be  brave  (touching  him  with  the  sword  on  one  shoulder),  be 
bold  (on  the  other  shoulder),  be  loyal  (on  the  head)."l 

Such  was  the  education  of  chivalry.  Its  elements  had  not 
much,  of  the  intellectual  about  them,  for  until  well  into  the  later 
Middle  Ages  it  was  considered  effiminate  to  read  and  write.  Its 
chief  value  in  the  history  of  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
brought  learning  to  the  level  of  the  people  by  substituting  for 
blind  faith,  in  the  traditional  subjects,  those  aspects  of  educa- 
tion that  were  useful  to  the  knight’s  place  in  society.  The  chival- 
ric  ideal  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  personal 
character,  that,  while  it  was  not  always  kept,  it  had  a refining 
influence  on  the  youth.  But  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of;  chivalry  to  education  'was  the  attention  it  paid  to 
the  use  of  the  vernacular.  Training  that  was  as  practical  as  that 
of  the  knight  would  have  no  patience  with  a tongue  that  was  not 
understood  by  the  mass  of  people  and  that  needed  so  much  valuable 
Cubberly”,  History  of~ Education,  pT  168 
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time  for  its  mastery.  Consequently  much  attention  was  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  tongue  and  as  the  influence  of 
the  French  or  rather  the  Frankish  court  grew  and  spread,  it 
ultimately  came  about  that  everywhere  French  was  regarded  as  the 
language  of  chivalry  and  of  feudal  society. 
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% The  Cathedral  Schools 

l 

Another  highly  influential  means  of  education  aside  from 
the  monastic  schools  was  provided  by  the  medieval  Church  in  the 
cathedral  schools  that  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  episcopal 
seas.  Of  these  schools  Williams  says: 

Cathedral  schools  of  some  kind  undoubtedly  arose  at  an 
early  period  to  subserve  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  bishops 
in  providing  clergy,  readers,  and  choristers  for  the  extension  and 
even  for  the  bare  continuance  of  their  work.  Indeed  we  might  con- 
sider the  Cate^hetic  sc  nool  of  Alexandria  as  the  prototype  of 
these  schools. 

Painter,  while  agreeing  with  the  early  origin  of  the  cathedral  or 
episcopal  schools  says  that  the  schools  as  they  are  known  today 
owe  their  origin  to  Bishop  Chrodegang  in  the  eighth  century.  He 
organized  the  priests  of  the  cathedral  church  under  his  supervis- 
ion into  a brotherhood,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  which  was  to 
establish  and  conduct  schools  for  those  who  were  intending  to  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy.  Herein  lies  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  the  monastic  and  the  cathedral  schools. 

Charlemagne  paid  much  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
schools  connected  with  the  monasteries,  but  their  real  influence 
in  education  does  not  come  until  the  decline  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  from  this  time  on  there  was  a 
rapid  development  of  episcopal  schools  throughout  Europe.  The  Eng 
lish  schools  were  advanced  by  Ethelwold  who  advocated  that  chil- 
dren be  taught,  not  through  the  means  of  Latin  as  had  been  done  in 
the  past,  but  through  the  use  of  English  translations. 

In  the  period  in  which  Gregory  Vll  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  much  was  done  to  promote  education  in  the  cathedral  schools. 

^Williams,  The  History  of  Medieval  Education,  p.  57 
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He  ordained  that  all  hoys  who  were  studying  for  the  priesthood  he 
taught  free  of  cost  and  ordered  that  the  schools  attached  to  the 
Italian  cathedrals  be  increased  and  reformed. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  numbers  of  cathedral  schools  that 
their  influence  is  found,  but  rather  in  the  secularization  of  the 
curriculum.  Free  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  traditions  and 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  town  population,  they  began  to 
include  in  their  programs  the  study  of  the  hitherto  forbidden 
Greek  and  Hebrew  classics.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  cathedral 
schools  tended  to  become  rather  like  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
present,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  lower  parish  schools  by 
offering  courses  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic  and  theology.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  the  control  of  education  had  passed  completely 
to  the  cathedrals,  and  until  the  advent  of  the  town  secular  school 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  they  continued  to  dominate  education. 

With  the  growth  of  the  universities  in  the  latter  twelfth 
and  early  thirteenth  centuries,  the  cathedral  schools  lost  their 
purely  religious  elements  and  ceased  to  be  the  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  the  secular  clergy  and  became  the  public  schools  of 
the  time.  They  gave  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  as  the 
universities  gr ew  in  size  and  tended  to  become  professional  schools, 
they  came  to  be  recognized  as  preparatory  to  the  university. 

Since  the  cathedral  schools  were  confined  to  the  towns 
that  were  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  the  means  of  education  of- 

* 

fered  was  available  only  to  those  who  lived  near  the  town  or  who 
had  some  means  of  living  there.  Then  too  these  schools  were  open 
for  the  most  part,  especially  in  the  earlier  period,  only  to  those 
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preparing  for  the  priesthood,  so  that  some  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  the  education  of  those  who  lived  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  and  for  those  who  were  not  planning  to  take  Holy 
Orders.  In  their  infancy  the  parish  schools  that  were  so  develop- 
ed were  akin  to  the  catechetical  schools  of  the  early  Christian 
era  in  that  they  gave,  for  the  most  part  instruction  that  was  to 
prepare  the  child  for  intelligent  participation  in  public  worship 
and  to  introduce  him  to  Church  membership.! 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Theodulph,  bishop  of  Orleans 
sent  a capitulary  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  exhorting 
them  to  open  schools  in  the  villages  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  villeins  that  were  attached  to  the  feudal  estates. 
Parish  schools  were  ordered  to  be  a part  of  the  duties  of  the 
local  priests  by  the  Third  Council  of  Valence  in  855  and  by  Herard, 
the  Bishop  of  Tours  in  858.  And  the  next  year  came  a decree  from 
the  couhcils  at  Langres  and  Savonnieres  that  "wherever  God  raised- 
up  able  men  for  teachers  all  suitable  efforts  should  be  made  to 
found  public  schools,  so  that  the  facts  of  both  kinds  of  knowledge, 
spiritual  and  secular  might  grow  in  the  Church."1 2 

In  the  tenth  century  Duns  tan  of  Glastonbury  revived,  such 
schools  as  had  been  overlooked  by  the  Danes  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  common  people  of  England.  Heractius 
of  Liege,  Ado  of  Vercelli  and  Dado  of  Verdun  ordered  parochial 
schools  to  be  established,  for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes, 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  They  were  to  enter  the  school  at  the  age 

of  seven;  the  sexes  were  to  be  segregated  as  far  as  possible.  That 

1 F .V  .L  .Painter,  A history  of  Education,  pT  102 

2 Ibid.,  p.  102 
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the  commands  were  carried  out,  especially  in  some  of  the  districts 
may  be  implied  from  the  practice  of  Riculf  of  Soissons  of  having 
periodical  conferences  of  the  parish  clergy  for  the  discussion  of 

their  school  problems. 

£*» 

The  parish  schools  seem  to  have  continued  throughout  the 
medieval  period  in  the  rural  districts  both  under  the  direction 
of  the  parish  priests  or  a young  cleric  who  could,  take  charge  of 
the  work.  However,  the  amount  of  practical  education  that  was 
given  is  very  doubtful.  Instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  and  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  aim  of 
the  schools;  yet  some  attention  was  paid  to  grammar,  writing  and 
occasionally  to  a very  little  knowledge  of  a trade.  With  such  a 
dusty,  uninteresting  curriculum  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mass  of 
the  people  remained  uneducated  even  though  the  priest  continually 
exhorted  tl  em  to  put  their  children  in  the  schools.  But  blame  for 
these  conditions  can  not  be  placed  on  the  Church;  she  took  what 
was  available  and  suitable  and  offered  it  to  the  common  people  to 
sccept  or  to  reject  as  they  individually,  wished. 


< 
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Secular  Schools. 


With  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  commerce  and  industry 
there  came  an  added  interest  in  town  life  as  the  logical  place  in 
which  to  carry  on  trade.  The  result  was  the  growth  of  a strong 
class  dominated  by  the  guild  system  and  whose  interests  were  sec- 
ular rather  than  religious.  The  demands  of  this  class  for  an  edu 
cation  that  would  enable  the  youth  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  his 
father  and  that  would  be  free  from  the  dominance  of  religion,  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  schools  that  were  designed  to  give 
the  rudiments  of  a secular  education.  These  schools  have  been 
designated  as  town,  burgher,  and  writing  schools  by  different  his 
torians;  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  some  little  distinction 
between  them  that  for  general  purposes  may  be  overlooked.  They 
were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  various  agencies,  such  as 
the  guild,  the  chantry  foundations  and  private  grammar  teachers 
but  as  yet  they  were  not  free  from  the  restraint  of  the  Church, 
for  the  teachers  except  in  the  case  of  the  grammar  masters,  were 
clerics. 

How  much  attention  was  paid  to  education  that  was  practi- 
cal for  one  who  was  preparing  for  a business  or  industrial  career 
is  a doubtful  matter;  a fair  estimate  of  the  schools  may  be  gain- 
ed from  Williams: 

The  language  that  was  used  in  these  early  schools  is  said 
to  have  been  the  vernacular,  as  would  seem  necessary  that  they 
might  subserve  their  purpose  of  supplying  the  pressing  needs  of 
trade  and  industries.  In  England,  however  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  schools  of  London  use  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction, 
and  the  boys  seem  to  have  been  fitted  for  their  business  careers 
by  engaging  in  hair-splitting  disputes  about  ablatives  and  ger- 
unds. In  Germany  also,  the  citizen  schools  that  arose  in  the 


. 
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twelfth  and.  thirteenth  centuries  were  Latin  schools  to  which  were 
attached  as  preparatory  schools,  the  so-called  "writing  schools," 
geniune  schools  of  the  vernacular  in  which  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  reckoning  as  a preparation  for  the  trades. 1 

Besides  the  clerics  employed  in  these  schools,  there  were, 
in  the  periods  in  which  the  civil  authority  was  dominant  and  more 
powerful  than  the  Church,  teachers  hired  on  contract  and  paid  very 
small  salaries  from  assessments  levied  on  the  townspeople.  Many  of 
the  teachers  so  hired  were  the  Bacchantes  or  wandering  scholars 
who  overran  Europe  after  the  rise  of  the  universities,  much  to  the 
disgust  and  discomfort  of  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Such 
salaries  as  were  given  were  very  small;  a statute  of  Florence  in 
the  thirteenth  century  provided  that  if  a grammar  master  could  not 
be  chosen  from  among  the  Friars,  one  was  to  be  secured  outside 
of  the  monastery  at  the  rate  of  a florin  a month  with  his  board 
and  lodging. 


T 
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School  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Schools  in  the  modern  sense,  namely  institutions  in  which 
instruction  is  given  at  fixed  times  by  a specifically  designated 
teacher  in  specifically  designated  branches  to  specifically  des- 
ignated pupils,  formed  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Middle  Ages  not 
the  rule  but  the  exception. 1 

Schoolrooms  were  unknown  to  the  medieval  schoolboy,  who  was 
accustomed  to  attend  his  classes  in  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery 
or  the  cathedral  or  in  the  churches  or  houses  of  the  parish  priest 
until  late  in  the  medieval  period.  Buildings  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  scholars  were  practically  unknown  outside  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  even  then  it  was  not  until  they  had  become  well  developed 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  erect  buildings  that  would  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  the  life  of  the  student  more  pleasant. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  comforts  was  provided  for  the  students. 
The  floors  of  the  buildings  that  were  used  as  schools  were 
mostly  of  earth,  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  when  the 
archives  of  Rouen  speak  of  boarded  floors,  presumably  for  the  first 
time.  The  cloisters  were  damp  and  cold  in  the  winter  and  exceed- 
ingly warm  in  the  summer:  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a novice  or  a 
schoolboy  sitting  before  a table  on  a cold  day,  trying  to  do  a bit 
of  copying  with  fingers  that  were  stiffened  and  cracked  fromthe 
cold.  There  were  few  chairs  or  stools  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
so  that  the  majority  of  them  sat  on  bundles  of  straw  on  the  floor 
or  on  the  boxes  in  which  they  kept  what  little  materials  they  had. 

All  the  pupils,  regardless  of  their  achievements  were  in 
one  room;  probably  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  some  of  the  more 
backward  rural  schools  of  today.  However,  when  Hie  attendance  of 
girls  increased  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  became  rus- 

1 hijper.  Be  Klooster,  from  an  extract  in  The  Renaissance  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  C .H .Haskins, p . 35 
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customary  to  segregate  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Education  in  the  monasteries  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks 
chosen  for  the  purpose  and  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  instruction 
of  the  novices  in  the  claus tral  school  and  that  of  the  youths  in 
the  exterior  schools.  The  cathedral  schools  were  taught  by  the 
clergy  attached  to  the  episcopal  church  or  by  clerics  who  were 
not  yet  ordained,  while  the  schools  of  the  parishes  in  the  towns 
or  the  villages  were  conducted  by  the  local  clergy.  The  Council 
of  Vaison  in  529  decreed  that  each  castor  should  have  in  his 
house  a class  of  young  men  studying  for  the  priesthood  who  were 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  school. 

This  probably  applied  to  the  cathedral  schools,  for  local  clergy 
would  not  have  any  more  than  two  or  three  clerics  under  them  at 
one  time;  however,  that  he  had  these  few  is  known  from  the  custom 
of  the  bishops  to  ask  in  his  visits  questions  regarding  the  cleric 
who  taught  the  parochial  school.  It  was  exhorted  of  all  the 
clergy  that  they  appoint  as  teachers  only  those  whose  example 
would  be  good  for  the  children;  at  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  817  a decree  to  this  end  was  issued  to  the  monastery  schools 
and  probably  to  others  as  well.  It  says  in  part: 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  brother  who  shall  be  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  children  should  take  little  or  no  pains  to 
instruct  them,  or  should  teach  them  other  things  than  the  subjects 
they  ought  to  learn,  or  should  have  injured  them  in  beating,  let 
such  be  severely  punished  and  removed  from  his  office  and  let  this 
office  be  committed  to  some  other  Brother  who  shall  keep  the  child- 
ren innocent  by  the  example  of  his  life  and  shall  excite  them  to 
the  performance  of  good  deeds. 1 

In  the  monastic  schools  of  the  ninth  century  no  one  was 
allowed  to  be  a master  until  he  was  of  mature  age,  the  younger  monks 


1 Brother  Azarias,  Essays  Educational,  p . 181 . 
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being  employed  as  assistants,  probably  in  the  classes  for  the  young 
boys,  and  all  educational  work  was  supervised  by  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery.  The  cathedral  school  was  in  the  charge  of  the  Archi- 
scholus  or  scholas ticus , who  often  was  also  intrusted  with  the  sup- 

i 

ervision  of  all  the  schools  of  the  diocese.  He  was  assisted  in  the 
classes  by  a group  of  clerics,  and  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Froschclus. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  onward  there  de- 
veloped a new  class  of  teachers  who  taught  not  for  the  love  of 
learning  or  because  of  the  duty  imposed  by  a higher  authority,  but 
for  the  monetary  gain  that  would  come  to  them.  Such  a class  cer- 
tainly did  not  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  profession  and  they 
finally  became  so  lax  in  the  education  that  they  provided  that 
from  the  tenth  century  on,  it  was  required  that  all  teachers  secure 
a license  from  the  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  doicese  in 

, which  they  wished  to  teach. 

Since  much  has  been  said  previously  regarding  the  students 
who  attended  the  various  types  of  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  simply 
touch  on  the  subject  here.  Outside  of  the  knightly  class  there  was 
little  or  no  provision  for  the  education  of  girls  and  even  then 
there  was  not  much  training  in  the  intellectual  subjects.  Sewing, 
embroidery,  housekeeping,  reading  a little  writing  and  Latin  and 
the  vernacular,  or  rather  French,  mads  up  the  education  of  the  girl. 
Drane  puts  much  stress  on  the  schools  that  were  opened  in  the  convents 
even  by  the  first  nuns  who  came  to  the  continent  from  Ireland  and 
England.  This  same  author  speaks  with  high  praise  of  the  royal  house 
Chelles  where  there  were  any  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  girls,  students 
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in  the  ninth  century  in  the  school  that  had  been  founded  by  Bar- 
thildis,  the  Queen  of  Clovis.  It  seems  to  have  been  a fashionable 
school  and  very  popular  with  the  upper  classes  of  Gaul  and  England.. 
The  convent  to  which  Radlgunde,  the  Queen  of  Cloitharie  retired 
after  his  death  was  also  a favorite  for  the  education  of  girls 
and  at  one  time  she  is  said  to  have  had  under  her  care  two  hun- 
dred young  ladies  from  the  noble  families  of  the  kingdom. 

But  outside  the  education  provided  in  such  convents  for 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility,  and  the  smattering  of  the  elements 
of  grammar  and  writing  that  was  given  in  the  parish  schools,  there 
was  not  much  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  girls  in  the  med- 
ieval period.  The  means  of  learning  scarce  enough  for  the  boys 
v/ho  required  schooling,  and  so  could  not  be  wasted  on  girls,  seems 
to  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  toward,  education  for 
its  daughters. 

Besides  the  ooys  that  were  found  in  the  exterior  schools 
of  the  monasteries  there  was  another  group  who  might  at  times  be 
studying  with  them.  Not  infrequently  were  nobles  and  knights  to  be 
found  in  the  monastic  schools  seeking,  in  the  interim  of  the  feudal 
wars,  the  education  that  had  been  denied  to  them  in  their  younger 
days,  because  of  the  necessit  y of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
service  to  their  lords. 

There  was  little  uniformity  in  the  age  at  which  children  were 
put  in  the  schools,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  anywhere  from 
five  to  ei&ht,  depending  on  the  school  which  the  child  was  to  at- 
tend and  his  place  in  feudal  society.  The  monastic  schools  received 
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boys  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  so  that  the  whole  of  his  life  might 
be  molded,  with  the  one  end  in  view,  the  pronouncing  of  the  relig- 
ious vows . Children  entered  the  cathedral  and  parish  schools  at 

ak  seven  and  the  page  who  was  preparing  for  knighthood  began  his  ser- 

vitude in  the  house  of  his  suzerain  at  the  same  age.  The  courses 
at  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  required  about  seven  years 
for  their  completion  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  medieval  period, 
but  as  learning  increased  and  the  universities  arose  to  give  a new 
impetus  to  education,  it  seems  to  have  been  lengthened.  Indeed  the 
later  rules  of  the  monasteries  forbade  the  pronouncing  of  vows  be- 
fore the  youth  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  so  that  the  course 
was  of  necessity  extended. 

Thus  far  the  life  of  the  medieval  schoolboy  seems  to  have 
been  very  dry  and  formal,  with  little  or  no  fun.  But  this  was  not 
the  case,  for  how  could  any  boy,  and  especially  one  who  lived  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the ’Middle  Ages,  lead  a life  of  all  work  and 
no  play.  The  favorite  sport  of  the  medieval  boy  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  university  was  cock-fighting,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  especially  popular  as  a means  of  celebrating  Shrove  Tuesday. 

On  that  day  they  were  allowed  to  bring  their  cocks  to  school  and 
often  the  whole  morning  would  be  given  over  to  pitting  them 
against  one  another.  The  younger  children  were  very  fond  of 
keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the 
modern  Christmas.  The  best  student  in  the  school  would  b§  chosen 

o 

to  impersonate  the  Saint  and  to  rule  over  the  festivities  of  the 
, day  which  usually  included  the  presenting  of  gifts,  a great  feast 
and  finally  a play  with  the  favored  student  playing  the  leading 
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role.  Aside  from  these  special  events  there  were  always  hall  games 
and  mock  tournaments  featuring  the  games  modeled  on  the  jousting 
of  the  nobles. 

But  medieval  boys  were  like  the  boys  in  every  other  age  and 
occasionally  needed  to  be  disciplined.  The  rod  was  used  fre- 
quently and  in  no  uncertain  manner; 1  11  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child"  was  certainly  the  maxim  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Flogging  was  so  common  the  term  "Degere  sub  virga"  (in- 
terpreted literally  as  "to  live  under  the  rod")  came  to  mean  "to 
receive  an  education. 1 The  rod  was  so  closely  linked  with  the  idea 
of  schooling  that  the  ferule  became,  in  a later  period,  the  badge 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  was  given  to  him  when  he  received  his 
degree.  Boxing  on  the  ears  was  another  form  of  punishment  that  was 
meted  out  to  the  boys,  but  it  never  became  as  common  as  the  flogg- 
ings that  were  administered  even  without  cause  for  the  good  of  the 
soul . 


1 S.  S.  Laurie,  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitutions  of  the  Universities, 

p .70 
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The  Curriculum  of  the  Medieval  Schools 

In  order  to  understand  the  curriculum  of  the  medieval 
school  and  the  state  of  education  in  general  during  the  period, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  aims  of  learning.  The 
end  and  aim  of  all  schooling  whether  it  he  in  the  cathedral*  mona 3 
tery,  parish  house  or  castle  of  a lord  was  perfection;  one  might 
rightly  say,  spiritual  and  moral  perfection.  To  this  end  all 
study  was  directed  and  in  this  light  the  masters  of  the  schools 
judged  the  value  of  a subject.  This  is  well  seen  in  one  of  the 
letters  of  Alcuin  when  speaking  of  the  secular  studies,  he  said: 

Despise  not  the  human  sciences,  but  make  of  them  a founda- 
tion and  so  teach  children  grammar  and  the  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
that  ascending  the  steps  of  wisdom,  they  may  reach  the  summit,  which 
is  evangelical  perfection,  and  while  advancing  in  years  they  may 
increase  in  wisdom. ^ 

While  the  Church  had  control  of  education  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  to  overlook  the  profane  authors  as  a source  of 
error  and  detrimental  to  the  ideals  of  Christianity.  This  was  a 
heritage  from  the  early  days  of  the  Church  when,  in  its  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  converts  and  its  hatred  of  all  pagan  ideas,  anything 
that  savored  of  paganism  was  taboo.  But  as  men  began  to  seek  after 
learning  for  themselves  and  the  scholastic  movement  with  its  recon- 
ciliation of  the  classics  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  developed, 
there  is  found  a gradually  increasing  use  of  the  profane  writers. 
Furthermore,  in  a society  that  was  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lands  that  it  had  won  by  force  of  arms,  there  was 
no  time  for  the  classic  studies  except  by  the  monks  who  were  en- 
gaged in  copying  them.  Then  too,  they  were  written  in  a language 
1 Brother  Azarias,  Essays  Educational,  p.  gH 
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that  was  not  understood  by  all  since  few  remained  in  school  long 
enough  to  really  know  it,  at  least  well  enough  to  read.  Again  the 
use  of  the  books  was  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  copies  that  ex- 
isted outside  of,  or  even  in  the  monasteries.  Indeed  until  the  rise 
of  the  universities  and  the  added  impetus  that  they  gave  to  educa- 
tion there  were  few-  books  for  general  use  except  those  in  mona- 
stery or  cathedral  schools  or  perhaps  in  an  occasional  castle 
library. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  how  much  education  could  be 
offered  in  the  medieval  period?  The  Middle  Ages  had  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients,  but  it  was  far  from  being  in  its  ancient 
form.  It  was  simply  an  abridged  form  gathered  by  the  writers  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  grouped  under  the  heading.  The  Seven 
Liberal  Arts,  and  as  such  took  its  place  in  the  medieval  schools. 

As  so  named  by  Rabanus  Maurus , the  liberal  arts  included  two  groups 
of  studies,  the  trivium  of  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric  and.  the  quad- 
rivium  of  music,  astronomy,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  a division  that 
is  well  expressed  in  one  of  the  distichs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gram,  loquitur.  Dia.  vera  docet.  Rhet.  verba  colorat. 

Mus . candit.  Ar . numeral.  Geo.  ponderat.  Ast.  colit  astr 

The  trivium  formed  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools 
plus  the  ecclesiastical  chant  and  enough  arithmetic  to  compute  the 
Church  calendar,  while  the  quadrivium  was  confined  to  the  higher 
schools  of  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals  and  later  formed  the 
basis  of  the  university  studies. 

Prom  the  modern  point  of  view  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  in- 
cluded very  little  of  sound  education,  but  considered  in  the  light 
1 Drane,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  1'78‘T 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  and  measured  by  tbe  learned  men  of  the  oeriod 
they  were  very  broad  and  all  embracing.  Rabsnus  Maurus  speaks  of 
them  as  follows; 

Grammar  teaches  us  to  understand  the  old  poets  and  histori- 
ans and  also  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Without  it  one  cannot 
understand  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  consequently  cannot  grasp  the 
right  sense  of  the  Divine  Word.  Even  prosody  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed because  so  many  kinds  of  versification  occur  in.  the  Psalms;  fence 
industrious  reading  of  the  old  heathen  poets  and  repeated  exer- 
cises in  the  art  of  poetic  composition  are  not  to  be  neglected.  But 
the  old  poets  should  be  previously  and  carefully  expurgated,  that 
nothing  may  remain  in  them  that  refers  to  love  and  love  affairs 
and  heathen  gods.  Rhetoric  which  teaches  the  different  kinds  and 
principle  parts  of  discourse,  together  with  the  rules  belonging  to 
them,  is  important  only  for  such  youths  as  have  not  more  serious 
studies  to  ursue , and  should  be  learned  only  from  tbe  Holy  Fathers. 
Dialectics,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  queen  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  it 
reason  dwells  and  is  manifested  and  developed.  It  alone  shows  what 
and  whence  we  are,  and  teaches  us  our  destiny;  through  it  we  learn 
to  know  good  and  evil.  And  bow  necessary  it  is  to  a clergyman,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  me  t and  vanquish  heretics.  Arithme- 
tic is  important  on  account  of  the  secrets  contained  in  its  num- 
bers; the  Scriptures  also  encourage  its  study,  since  they  speak  of 
numbers  and  measures.  Geometry  is  necessary  because  in  Scriptures 
circles  of  all  kinds  occur  in  the  building  of  the  Ark  and  Solomon's 
Temple.  Music  and  astronomy  are  required  in  connection  with  divine 
service  which  cannot  be  celebrated  with  decency  and  dignity  with- 
out music,  nor  on  fixed  and  definite  days  without  astronomy.^ 

All  of  this  instruction,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  given  to 
the  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin, 
although  in  the  primary  school  there  might  be  some  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular in  introducing  the  child  to  school  life.  In  the  education 
of  the  knight  the  vernacular  and  especially  French  was  used  almost 
wholly,  so  that  after  the  Horrnan  conquest  the  schools  of  England 
were  restricted  to  the  use  of  French  and  Latin,  even  for  the  serfs. 

Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Church,  and  bee  .use  of  this  men 
everywhere  prayed  in  Latin,  sang  in  L * n and  listened  to  sermons 
in  Latin.  It  was  the  language  of  learning  and  education  in  all  the 
schools  and  through  its  use  the  learned  men  of  the  age  were  enabled  to  go 
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from  monastery  to  monastery,  from  country  to  country  and  spread  the 
learning  that  each  one  knew  by  means  of  a common  language.  Text 
books,  as  many  as  were  available  were  in  Latin.  It  was  the  language 
of  law  and  legislation,  not  only  of  Roman  and  Canon  Law,  but  also  of 
the  Norman  customary,  the  Lombard  "Libri  feudorum"  and  the  "Usages 
of  Barcelona,"  and  the  laws  of  henry  of  England  and  of  Roger  of 
Sicily.  The  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  physician  and  the  clerk  all 
used  Latin.  Lith  so  wide  a use  of  the  language  and  under  so  many 
different  conditions,  it  is  only  rational  to  assume  that  it  was  not 
always  in  the  purest  from.  Its  purity  varied  as  did  the  education 
of  the  period;  when  interest  in  the  schools  was  at  its  highest  and 
the  masters  were  conscientious,  then  was  there  an  approach  to  the 
Latin  of  classical  times. 

Greek  was  not  generally  accepted  in  the  continental  schools 
until  the  advent  of  the  Irish  monks  and  the  beginnings  of  trade 
with  the  East.  The  Greek  learning  that  was  prevalent  came  through 
Latin  translations  of  the  classical  authors,  but  as  Haskins  says  it 
was  very  inadequate.  "Here  and  there  a phrase,  an  alphabet,  a list  of 
numerals  and  the  traces  of  Greek  in  the  -Vest  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  are  soon  exhausted.  Even  the  alphabet  was  lost:  at  the  hands 

of  the  medieval  scribe  a Greek  word  becomes  gibberish  or  is  omitted 
with  ' Grecum'  inserted  in  its  place--it  was  all  Greek  to  him."l 

But  others  do  not  give  such  a sweeping  denial  of  the  presence 
of  Greek  in  the  western  world.  The  Irish  monks  kept  it  alive  during 
the  ages  that  it  was  overshadowed  by  Latin  and  were  the  means  of 
restoring  it  to  the  monks  of  the  Lest  when  they  were  sent  to  aid 
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in  the  monastic  restoration.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  understood 
it,  although  he  could  not  converse  freely  in  i t and  Clement,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alcuin  in  the  Palatine  School  was  severely  censured  for  his 
use  of  the  classics  in  Greek.  In  the  school  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall  in  the  tenth  century  there  were  Greek  students  who  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  "fratres  Kellenici".  But  aside  from  these  iso- 
lated cases  the  use  of  Greek  was  not  general  until  the  Renaissance 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  but  logical  to  suppose  that  there 
was  some  use  of  the  language,  for  if  it  had  disappeared  entirely 
there  would  not  have  been  the  intense  interest  that  there  was  in 
the  Renaissance. 

Such  a widespread  use  of  the  Latin  language  naturally  re- 
quired an  intensive  study  of  grammar  and  this  certainly  was  true 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  was  a grammar  that  was  wholly  unlike 
that  of  a modern  schoolboy.  It  included  literature  from  the  pagan 
authors  in  expurgated  editions,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  with  commentaries  on  them,  and  composition,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six  or  whenever  the  boy 
entered  school,  he  was  set  to  learning  by  rote  certain  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  Psalter.  So  many  discontinued  their  edu- 
cation at  this  time  that  the  expression,  "decurso  psalterion"  came 
to  be  applied  to  those  who  had  a smattering  of  an  education.  There 
was  also  at  this  period  some  attention  to  writing,  at  first  with  a 
stylus  and  a wax  taolet  and  later  with  parchment. 

As  soon  as  the  child  could  read  and  write  he  was  set  to 
work  on  the  Latin  grammar  of  Donatus  or  Priscian,  if  he  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  one  of  his  own:  otherwise  he  had  to  listen 
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to  the  discourses  of  the  master  and  learn  the  books  by  memorizing 
his  words.  The  " Institutiones"  of  Priscian,  composed  in  the  sixth 
century  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  book  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  "Ars  Major"  and  the  "Ars  Minor"  of  Donatus  holding 
second  place.  From  their  ninth  to  their  twelfth  years  the  boys  had 

such  books  as  the  ,JDistichs"  of  Cato  (so  called,  although  it  is  now 
very  doubtful  if  he  did  write  them),  "Aesop’s  Fables"  and  the  works 
of  the  Christian  authors.  From  these  they  were  enabled  to  learn 
not  only  the  grammatical  forms  but  also  an  acquaintance  with  the 
accepted  literature  of  the  times.  As  the  boy  advanced  he  used 
the  works  of  Seneca,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Persius  and  Horace  in  expurgated 
editions.  Very  dry  and  lengthy  discussions  of  the  classice  occupied 
the  whole  schoolday,  and  the  memorizing  of  them  took  up  the  time 
that  was  not  spent  in  the  classroom.  No  wonder  that  a boy  in  Eng- 
land threw  the  key  of  the  Church  into  the  river  and  those  at  St. 

Gall  set  fire  to  the  monastery. 

When  the  scholar  was  very  well  advanced  in  his  education 
he  devoted  his  time  to  Cicero,  Quintillian  and  a Latin  version 
of  Aristotle.  It  may  seem  strange  that  in  a period  in  which  the 
classics  of  the  pagans  were  frowned  upon  that  they  were  the  texts 
of  the  schoolboys,  but  it  must  be  considered  that  in  their  use 
of  them  the  masters  were  very  careful  to  weave  into  their  ex- 
planations and  commentaries  a distinctly  Christian  theme. 

Then  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  studied  for 
their  content  but  used  as  models  of  correct  grammatical  construc- 
tion and  so  dissected  in  the  process  that  the  sense  would  be 
entirely  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  profane  authors  the  schoolboys  from  the 
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time  that  he  first  entered  school  was  subjected  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  authors.  It  is  hard  for  us  today 
to  realize  how  much  attention  was  given  to  Holy  rit,  yet  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  regarded  as  the  great  hook  of  all  times  and 
the  source  of  the  best  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had.  Certain  parts 
of  it  were  memorized  by  all  and  the  boy  aspiring  to  Holy  Orders 
was  required  to  give  one  half  an  hour  every  day  to  committing  to 
memory  the  New  Testament  so  that  when  he  was  ordained  he  could  re- 
peat the  whole  verbatim.  Familiarity  with  the  Church  offices  was 
common  in  the  medieval  period  and  necessary  in  a society  whose  ac- 
tivities were  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  were  zealously  studied  as  examples 
of  perfection  in  writing  and  as  a source  of  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  addition  to  the  Fathers  the  poetry  of  Juveneus , Sedalius  and 
Prudentius  were  likewise  used. 

Grammar  occupied  a high  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  med- 
ieval schools  until  the  development  of  the  scholastic  method  and 
its  devotion  to  logic.  By  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  fallen 
back  into  a position  as  one  of  the  arts  and  an  elementary  subject, 
useful  as  a means  of  teaching  Latin. 

Rhetoric  was  closely  allied  to  grammar  as  one  of  the  stud- 
ies of  the  medieval  schools.  In  its  Roman  form  it  was  concerned, 
for  the  most  part,  with  oratory  as  pursued  in  the  Forum  and  the  law 
courts,  but  this  was  not  at  all  suited  to  medieval  Christian  ideas 
and  gradually  the  Romans  as  examples  of  rhetorical  style  were  sup- 
erseded by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  study  of  rhetoric  in 
the  Middle  Ages  had  for  its  end  and  aim  the  drafting  of  official 
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letters  and  documents  and  the  writing  of  business  and  personal 
correspondance ; one  that  was  radically  different  from  its  aim  in 
the  previous  ages  . But  even  with  this  very  personal  aim  of  Rhet- 
oric it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  popular.  Rabanus  Maurus 
considered  it  fit  only  for  small  boys  who  had  nothing  better  to 
occupy  their  minds  and  Brother  Azarias  in  telling  of  the  studies 
found  in  a perusal  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  period,  does 
not  mention  rhetoric.  Throughout  the  accounts  of  the  educators  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  references  to  treatises  on  the  subject  and  to 
the  books  that  were  used  in  its  study,  so  tha;b  some  attention  must 
have  been  given  to  it.  It  was  so  closely  akin  to  the  grammar  of 
the  period  that  it  wo\ild  seem  highly  probable  that  as  the  centu- 
ries went  on  the  two  became  rather  interwoven.  Indeed  Haskins 
tells  us  that  "the  teaching  of  the  professional  rhetoricians  be- 
came more  and  more  formal  and  empty.  For  the  Middle  Ages  rhetoric 
could  no  longer  be  tie  goal  of  a liberal  education. "1  With  the 
rise  of  the  scholastics  in  the  twelfth  century  and  their  disregard 
for  the  forms  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  there  was  a decline  in  them 

until  with  the  growth  of  the  universities  and  the  popularity  of 

a 

their  arts  courses  there  was  revival  in  a way  far  more  rational 
than  the  blind  devotion  that  had  existed  in  the  earlier  centuries. 

The  subject  that  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  in 
the  medieval  schools  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  per- 
iod was  dia]ectic,  called  by  Rabanus  Maurus  the  "queen  of  the  arts 
and  sciences”.  It  was  intended  to  develop  the  powers  of  reasoning 
and  disputation  and  as  such  was  early  recognized  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Dialectic, or  logic  as  it  was 
1 C.H.Haskins,  The  Relrmaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century, p . 139 
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often  called,  reached  its  highest  development  under  the  scholastics 
who  made  it  the  chief  study  in  the  schools  of  the  period  and  es- 
pecially in  those  under  their  control  in  the  city  centers.  So  great 
was  the  appeal  to  the  power  of  disputation  that,  by  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, it  had  literally  forced  erammer  and  rhetoric  out  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Mathematics  as  presented  to  the  youth  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  very  meagre  indeed  and  regarded  as  useful  in  calculating  the 
calendar,  in  understanding  the  Scriptures  and  because  of  the  mys- 
teries contained  in  numbers.  Although  not  mentioned  by  authors 
there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  computation,  but  beyond  the 
barest  necessities  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  attention  to 
mathematics  in  any  form  until  Gerbert  began  his  reforms  in  the 
tenth  century.  But  little  as  the  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  of 
mathematics  it  was  enlivened  when  presented  to  the  children,  by  what 
they  considered  pleasant  problems.  One  used  by  Alcuin  and  Rabanus 
Maurus  has  come  down  to  us.  "A  swallow  invited  a snail  to  dine.  He 
lived  .just  a league  away  from  the  spot.  If  he  traveled  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  a day,  how  long  was  it  before  he  dined?"  But  due  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  students  of  the  medieval  schools  for  having 
any  interest  whatsoever  in  arithmetic  when  they  were  confined  to 
the  use  of  Roman  numerals.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  could  not  use 
it  outside  of  simple  computations?  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  Arabic  numbers  came  into  use  in  Spain  and  not  until 
the  sixteenth  that  they  were  used  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
Europe  as  a whole. 

With  Gerbert  there  seems  t o have  been  a wider  teaching  of 
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mathematics.  He  revived  the  practical  use  of  the  abacus  of  count- 
ing bable  of  the  Romans,  but  with  Roman  notation  instead  of  the 
Arabic  method  of  reckoning  by  the  position  of  the  counters.  He  also 
knew  the  most  elementary  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  The  cen- 
tury following  that  of  Gerbert  made  no  additions  to  his  work;  it 
was  occupied  with  preserving  what  he  had  adopted  or  revived  from 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Arabic..  The  twelfth  century  saw  the  Latin 
t.ranslatioEii  of  the  elements  of  Euclid  from  the  Arabic  and  the 
thirteenth  gave  us  his  Data  and  Optics;  until  comparitively  modern 
times  there  was  no  further  development  in  geometry.  The  trigono- 
metrical tables  of  al-Kwar iami  were  given  to  the  West  by  Adelard 
of  Bath  in  1126  and  the  Algebra  of  the  same  author  was  introduced 

t 

by  Robert  of  Chester  in  1145. 

Such  was  the  mathematics  of  the  Middle  ages  in  theory,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  much  of  it  reached  the  schools  before  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The  method  of  computing  in  Roman 
numerals  was  too  long  and  unwieldly  to  be  of  any  practical  use  and 
the  Arabic  notation  was  often  prohibited.  It  was  not  until  the 
growth  of  trade  and  commerce  on  an  extensive  scale  that  there  was 
any  notable  demand  for  more  arithmetic  than  that  needed  to  compute 
the  Church  calendar. 

Music  was  in  some  cases  reckoned  as  a part  of  mathematics 
but  if  one  considers  the  use  to  which  the  music  of  the  medieval 
period  was  put,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  that  it  was  an  entirely 
different  subject  with  a purpose  of  its  own.  As  presented  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  music  was  of  two  kinds,  the  cantus,  taught  even  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  the  musica  proper  of  the  higher.  The  cantus  was  made 
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up  of  the  chants  and  offices  of  the  Church  in  which  all  the  faith- 
ful were  accustomed  to  participate  and  was  a part  of  the  learning 
taught  in  the  song  schools  of  the  cathedrals  and  the  local  parish 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  monasteries.  Music  as  a part  of  the 
quadrivium  of  the  higher  schools  included  the  theory  of  music,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound  and  the  connection  of  harmony  with 
numbers.  Charlemagne  was  very  insistent  that  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  his  kingdom  be  thoro  ghly  instructed  in  the  correct  ver- 
sions of  the  chants  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  bring  a contor  from 
Rome  to  teach  the  chants  and  to  correct  the  manuscropts  of  the 
principle  monasteries. 

Geography  was  included  in  geometry  and  seems  to  have  been 
a favorite  study  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  expecially  in  the  time  of 
Alfred.  What  knowledge  they  had  was  very  limited  and  based  on  the 
Latin  writers  and  on  personal  observation,  that  at  its  best  was 
severely  handicapped  by  superstition.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Crusades  and  the  beginning  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  East 
that  there  was  any  appreciable  change  in  the  geography  that  was 
taught.  It  was  only  then  that  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
authors  were  made  available  and  only  then  that  Western  Europe  had 
much  first-hand  knowledge  oi  the  world  outside  of  their  own. 

History  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  memorizing  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Aatin  and  Christian  writers  of  what  they  had 
gathered  from  the  archives  and  chronicles  of  the  times.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  if  the  place  that  this  held  in 

be 

the  medieval  schools  is  considered,  it  will  easily  seen  how  little 
history  was  really  learned.  However,  much  was  obtained  from  the 
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traditions  that  were  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  and 
so  was  taught  to  the  pages  and  squires  of  the  castle  schools 
where  it  was  a part  of  the  knightly  tradition  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  one's  nation  (if  the  word  may  be  used  in  this  early 
period)  and  family. 

The  Middle  Ages  in  their  quest  for  science  had  for  a 
long  period  only  what 'they  termed  astronomy,  but  what  is  more 
properly  called  astrology,  for  students  studied  the  stars,  not 
their  part  in  science,  but  for  the  magic  properties  they  were 
supposed  to  possess.  There  were  many  treatises  on  the  heavens 
by  the  monks  but  their  information  seems  to  have  been  gleaned 
from  the  Greek  authors  and  to  have  adopted  all  of  their  super- 
stitious beliefs.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  writings  of  the 
Arabic  observers  we  e translated  so  as  to  give  to  the  world 
the  ideas  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest  and  the  Arabic  compilations  of 
the  earlier  works.  But  again  it  was  not  until  after  the  con- 
tact with  the  East  and  the  interest  in  the  thirteenth  centur- 
ies that  there  was  much  astronomy  that  was  not  founded  on  super- 
stition . 

This  in  substance  was  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  their  best,  however 
the  subjects  were  presented  in  the  most  meager  quantities, 
and  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  prevent  the  contamination  that  was  believed  to 
be  present  in  writings  that  were  not  Christian.  Coupled  with 
this  was  the  dominance  of  the  curriculum  by  the  sacred  studies 
and  the  grammar  needed  for  the  development  of  Latin  as  the 
common  language.  The  Middle  Ages  were  too  engrossed  with  the 
problems  in  their  civilization  to  give  much  time 
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to  what  they  did  not  consider  as  necessary  to  their  immediate 
needs  and  the  constant  vigilance  that  had  to  he  maintained  against 
the  newer  barbarian  tribes  that  were  ever  menacing  the  frontiers 
was  not  conducive  to  the  best  intellectual  efforts.  Rather  than 
condemning  the  medieval  peoples  for  the  scantiness  of  their  educa- 
tion, we  should  give  them  the  greatest  possible  credit  for  what 
they  had  and  for  preserving  the  culture  of  the  ancienns  for  the 
modern  age. 
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Medieval  Text  Books. 

Text  books  as  they  are  known  today  were  not  common  in  the 
schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  were  rather  the  exception.  Pew  in- 
deed were  the  children  who  could  afford  to  have  texts  of  their  own 
and  few  were  available  to  those  who  were  in  a position  to  have 
them.  Every  book  had  to  be  laboriously  copied  by  hand  in  the 
scriotorium  of  the  monasteries  from  a copy  that  had  already  been 
secured  for  the  library  or  that  had  been  loaned  by  some  other 
monks,  while  parchment  was  very  expensive  and  very  scarce.  No  won- 
der that  the  only  texts  were  those  of  the  master,  and  even  then 
they  did  not  belong  to  him  but  to  the  monastery  or  school  to  which 
he  was  attached. 

The  first  book  that  the  child  v/as  allowed  to  have  was  a 
small  copy  of  the  alohabet  and  prayers  in  Latin,  sometimes  called 
the  A.B.C,  but  more  generally  the  "Croix  de  parte  Dieu"  because  of 
the  image  of  the  Cross  on  the  cover.  After  he  had  memorized  this 
and  could  copy  the  letters  accurately  the  boy  was  given  a book  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  offices  of  the  Church  which  were  ex- 
plained by  the  master  tuid  committed  to  memory.  «,long  with  the  _,i- 
ble  one  older  pupils  also  had  commentaries  and  interpretations  of 
the  Scripture  by  the  Fathers,  so  that  these  were  studied  at  the 
same  time  as  the  original  text.  Those  by  Josephus  and  Hegesippus 
accompanied  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books,  and  if  any 
doubtful  words  occured  the  student  was  to  consult  the  "Etymologies" 
of  Isadore,  the  "Explanation  of  Roman  Names"  by  St.  Jerome,  the  "Book 
of  Derivations"  or  the  (Jloss.  The  "De  Questionibus"  of  St.  Augustine 
was  considered  very  helpful  in  clearing  up  any  points  that  were  missed 
in  the  other  explanations.  After  the  historical  books  had  been  stud- 
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ied  the  scholar  turned  his  attention  to  the  prophecies,  the  hooks 
of  instruction  and  lastly  the  Gospels  which  were  to  he  interpreted 
by  reading  St. Jerome’s  "Holy  Places  of  Palestine"  and  "Harmony  of 
the  Gospels."  Lastly  the  New  Testament  was  read  and  studied  with  the 
correct  interpretations,  chief  of  which  were  the  works  of  St. Augus- 
tine . 1 

The  standard  text  hook  in  grammar  was  the  Ins titutiones  of 
Priscian,  a solid  mass  of  extracts  from  the  Roman  authors.  Through 
a hook  of  this  nature  the  Middle  Ages  learned  what  they  knew  of 
the  pagan  authors.  In  its  medieval  form  of  eighteen  books  that  e- 
qual  two  stout  modern  volumes  they  became  acquainted  with  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Virgil,  Terence  and  other  poets.  For  the  beginners  in 
the  schools  there  was  the  "Ars  Major"  of  Donatus  and  his  "Ars  Minor" 
memorized  by  every  student  throughout  the  medieval  period.  Donatus 
was  in  the  form  of  a catechism  that  treated  the  eight  parts  of 
speech  in  ten  pages  of  the  "Ars  Minor".  Another  catechetical  book 
of  the  period  was  a short  work  by  Priscian  that  used  Virgil's 
Aeneid  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  parts  of  speech. 

The  first  readers  of  the  youths  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  as 

now  rather  well  suited  to  the  use  to  which  they  were  to  be  put. 

The  "Distichs  of  Cato,"  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a Christian 

writer  of  the  seventh  century, were  very  popular  even  downto  the 

time  of  Chaucer.  They  were  in  the  form  of  couplets  and  even  though 

they  contained  no  matter  that  was  specifically  Christian,  they 

were  used  as  moral  teachings.  For  example 

If  God  a spirit  is  as  poets  sing, 

With  mind  kept  pure  make  thou  thy  offering. 

Be  oft  av/ake : from  too  much  sleep  abstain, 

For  vice  froj  sloth  doth  ever  nature  gain. 

Avianus  of  the  fifth  century  was  the  author  of  the "Fable s , "wr it ten 
Drane,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholar,  p.173 
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in  verse,  that  were  used  as  elementary  reading  hooks  throughout 
the  Kiddle  Ages.  Then  there  was  the  "Eclogue"  of  Theodulph  of  Or- 
leans written  in  easy  Latin  especially  for  use  in  the  schools, 
where  it  was  treated  as  a classic  for  several  centuries.  Indeed 
the  work  was  considered  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a 

three-fold  interpretation,  literal,  allegorical  nd  moral  as  was 

1 

given  to  the  Scriptures . 

Another  Latin  grammar  was  tie  work  of  Smaragdus , abbot  of 
St.  Michael’s  monastery  in  Verdun,  who  used  as  illustrations,  not 
extracts  from  the  porfane  authors,  as  hcd  been  formerly  done,  but 
illustrations  from  Holy  Scripture.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres  and 
a pupil  of  Rabanus , drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  own  scholars  an  a- 
bridgement  of  Roman  history  that  proposed  Trajan  and  Theodosius 
as  models  for  Christian  princes . Most  of  the  writing  of  the 
monks  in  that  particular  monastery  we re  treatises  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils,  rather  than  books  for  school  room  use.  Each  one  knew 
his  students  personally  and  through  the  use  of  the  texts  prepared 
especially  for  them  sought  to  soften  the  tediousness  of  the  long 
hours  spent  poring  over  the  manuscripts  in  the  armarium  or  lib- 
rary . 

Four  writers  of  , the  early  Middle  Ages  were  the  authors  of 
works  that  were  standard,  texts  in  the  liberal  arts  throughout  the 
period.  Martianus  Capelle,  a pagan  of  North  Africa  wrote  the  trea- 
tise "De  Nuptuis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii"  that  was  the  source  of 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  medieval  period.  The  god  Mercury, 

9 

desiring  to  marry,  sets  in  motion  the  heavenly  aids  to  find  out 
to  whom  and  how  to  accomplish  the  marriage . Finally  the  learned 


1 C.H. Haskins,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century ,p .132 . 
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PMlogy  is  chosen.  The  marriage  is  planned  with  bridesmaids 
presented  by  Phoebus--Ars  Grammatics,  Ars  Dialects,  Ars  Rhetorica, 
Geometrica,  Arithmetica,  Astrobomis  and  Harmonia  and  each  as  she  is 
le\d  forward  in  the  ceremony  tells  of  her  parentage  and  the  art 
that  she  typifies.  It  was  written  in  the  driest  form  and  full  <bf 
borrowings  from  Cicero,  Pliny  and  Solinus. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  another  treatise 
on  the  liberal  arts  was  written  by  Cassiodorus,  the  prime  minister 
of  four  barbarous  kings  and  the  founder  of  a monastery  that  had 
almost  as  much  influence  as  that  of  Benedict.  His  work  was  in  the 

form  of  an  enclyclopedia,with  a separate  treatise  on  each  subject, 
offering  to  the  scholars  who  used  it  a very  sketchy  and  superfic- 
ial description  of  the  accepted  knowledge  of  the  times. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  promjjaenlt men  of  the  sixth  century 
and  one  who  is  often  described  as  the  last  of  the  Greek  writers, ex- 
pecially  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  was  Boethius.  Intending  to  give  to 

Western  Europe  all  the  works  of  these  two  masters  he  succeeded  in 

only 

accomplishing  x&X  part  of  his  task,  yet  he  gave  to  the  Middle  Ages 
the  basis  for  all  the  study  of  logic  and  dialectic  up  to  the  time 
of  the  later  translations.  What  Boethius  took  from  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophers was  embodied  in  his  "Consolations  of  Philosopy" , aboolc  that 
was  copied  in  every  monastery  of  the  medieval  period  and  one  that 
had  a place  in  every  library.lt  continued  to  be  used  until  recent 

times  and  until  the  eighteenth  century  is  said  to  have  been  a re- 

JL  1 

quisity  for  a musical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  also  the  author 

v 
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Lynn  Thorndike,  A History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science ,p. 619 
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of  treatises  on  arithmetic,  mu°ic  and  geometry  that  were  used 
in  the  schools,  but  none  of  them  reached  the  nopularity  of  his 
Consolations . 

Every  bit  of  knowledge  that  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  could 
be  found  in  the  "Etymologies”  of  Isadore,  bishop  of  Seville 
from  570  to  636.  This  was  one  of  the  books  that  no  respectable 
library  would  be  without  and  hundreds  of  copies  must  have  been 
made  throughout  the  period.  Like  most  of  the  encyclopedias  of  the 
age  its  content  was  taken  from  the  works  of  earlier  authors,  in 
this  case  the  Latin,  for  Isadore  did  not  know  Greek.  The  twenty 
books  that  make  up  the  Etymologies  covered  all  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  included  inf ormation  on  medicine  and  law,  the  Church  and 
the  alphabet,  man  and  the  animals,  the  earth  and  the  universe,  pol- 
itical and  physical  geography,  architecture  and  surveying,  agricul- 
ture and  military  seience,  ships  and  household  untensils,  and  dress 
and  adornment.  One  would  think  this  a very  broad  outline  of  the 
knowledge  that  was  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  many  of  the 
books  were  hardly  more  than  a catalogue  of  names.  The  volumes, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  were  designed  to  give  the  monks  all  the 
knowledge  that  Isadore  thought  proper  for  them  to  know  and  to 
discourage  the  use  of  the  original  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  the 
monas  teries . 

Rhetoric,  or  as  it  came  to  be  called,  dictamen,  made  use  of 
manuals  of  model  letters  andsermons  that  could  be  imitated  by  the 
students  in  the  schools  or  by  anyone  who  had  to  draft  a letter. 

The  earliest  work  of  this  kind  that  is  still  extant  is  the  ”Bre- 
varium  de  Dictamine”  of  Alberic  of  Monte  Cassino,  written  in  the 
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eleventh  century.  The  books  of  letters  were  constantly  being  re- 
vised in  the  Middle  Ages  to  complywith  the  change  in  style,  so 
that  outside  of  a few  scattered  letters,  many  of  the  manuals  fail- 
ed to  survive.  An  example  of  the  epistles  that  were  used  as  models 

i 

of  correct  correspondence  in  the  medieval  period  might  be  given: 

To  his  fa therH. ,C .sends  due  affection. (This  is  the  salu- 
tation.)! am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  money  you  sent  me. (This 
is  the  captatio  benivolent ie , to  put  the  reader  in  the  right  mind 
•of  frame).  But  I would  have  you  know  that  I am  stil^  poor,  having 
spent  in  the  schools  what  I had,  and  that  which  recently  arrived 
is  of  little  help  since  I used  it  to  pay  some  of  my  debts  and  my 
greater  obligation’ still  remain.  (This  is  the  narration,)  Whence 
I beg  you  to  send  me  something  more. (This  is  the  petition.)  If 
you  do  not,  I shall  lose  the  books  which  I have  pledgee  to  the  Jew 
a:d  shall  be  compelled  to  return  home  with  my  work  incompleted. 

(This  is  the  conclusion.)! 

In  the  concluding  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  what  book 
would  be  included  in  the  library  of  a schoolmaster  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  following  list  was  found  on  the  flyleaf  of  a copy  off,De 
natura  rerum"by  Isadore  of  Seville  that  belonged  to  Athel- 
stane,  an§  English  master  of  the  tenth  century: 

These  are  the  things  that  were  Athelstane ’ s : 

Of  the  nature  of  things ( Isadore ’ s ) ; 

Persius; 

On  the  art  of  meters; 

The  small  ±^onatus; 

Extracts  on  the  art  of  meter; 

The  Apocalypse ; 

The  large  Donatus; 

Alcuin ; 

A Gloss  on  Cato; 

A little  book  on  the  art  of  grammar , which  begins 
'The  earth  which  part”; 

Sedilius ; 

One  ari  thine  t ic , which  was  Alwold  the  priest’s. 

A Gloss  on  Donatus; 

Dialogues . 2 


1 C. II. Haskins,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  century ,p . 144 . 

2 A.-l’  .Leach , the  Schools  of  Medieval  England. 
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How  Children  Were  Taught. 

One  other  topic  that  proves  to  be  of  great  interest  in 
studying  the  medieval  schools  is  that  of  method  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem  there  is  not  much  difference  oetween  those  found  to  have 
been  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  days  of  our  grandparents;  one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  the 
teachers  of  some  of  our  present  schools. 

Imitiation  of  a copy  set  before  him  was  the  first  task  of 
the  child  who  was  to  be  taught  writing.  The  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet would  be  copied  over  and  over  again  until  a perfect  copy  had 
been  made  and  then  the  boy  was  allowed  to  copy  words  that  were 
commonly  used.  Gradually  he  was  permitted  to  write  lines  from  the 
manuscript.  In  the  records  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  there  is 
found  a sentence,  containing  practically  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  that  w as  used  by  the  boys  who  were  studying  there  in  the 
tenth  century: 

Adnexique  glooum  Zephrique  Kanna  secabant. 

That  the  labor  was  often  irksome  we  cannot  doubt  for  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  notes  that  are  found  scattered 
over  the  margins  of  manuscripts  still  extant.  One  writes  "as  the 
sick  man  desireth  health,  even  doth  the  transcriber  desire  the  end 
of  his  volume."  And  another  who  must  have  been  most  troubled  with 
his  copy  ends  his  last  page  with: 

T Libro  completo 

Saltat  scriptor  pede  laeto.1 

Gradually  the  youth  worked  up  to  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  but 
it  was  not  until  he  was  a grown  man  that  he  was  intrusted  with 

I ' 

Drane,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  171. 
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the  Gospels  or  the  books  that  were  used  in  the  Church  services. 

In  a period  in  which  books  were  as  rare  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  only  natural  that  instruction  should  be  given  through 
means  of  lectures.  Since  there  were  no  books  the  master  gave  the 
lesson  of  the  day  to  the  pupils  who  took  down  on  their  wax  tab- 
lets whatever  notes  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  remember 

/ 

what  had  been  said.  After  he  had  finished  what  had  been  noted  was 
memorized,  the  boys  aiding  each  other  in  supplying  what  each  lack- 
ed. In  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  chants  of  the  Church 
that  had  to  be  learned  verbatim,  all  the  learning  was  by  rote, 
much  in  the  same  fashion  that  children  in  the  primary  grades  are 
now  taught  songs.  Arithmetic,  or  more  properly  c omput ing , c ame  to 
be  known  through  the  use  of  the  abacus  or  counting  board.  As  the 
period  of  the  scholastics  approached  disputation  came  to  be  used 
even  in  some  of  the  lower  schools;  one  writer  telling  us  that  Lon- 
don boys  were  accustomed  to  spend  the  holidays  in  public  disputa- 
tion in  the  churches  and  that  even  the  younger  ones  contended  a- 
gainst  each  other  about  the  principles  of  grammar. 

In  treating  the  subjects  of  the  liberal  arts  there  was  much 
attention  to  the  interpretation  as  well  as  to  the  content  of 
the  authors  studied.  Each  was  dissected  and  explained  in  the  most 
minute  particles  by  the  master  together  with  the  various  commen- 
taries that  might  have  been  written  on  it.  The  books  used  in 
grammar  were  carefully  analyzed  so  as  to  secure  the  best  models 
upon  which  to  base  the  construction  of  whatever  composition  or 
writing  might  be  done,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
original  work  except  by  the  masters  in  the  long  treatises  that 
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were  written  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  This  condition  existed, 
not  because  the  students  were  not  interested  in  the  production  of 
their  own  work  but  because  until  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centur- 
ies there  was  not  a too  oountiful  supply  of  the  parchment  that 
made  them  possible. 

Much  of  the  material  that  was  presented  in  the  schools  in 
the  Middle  Ages  came  to  the  students  through  versification.  Be- 
cause so  much  memory  work  was  required,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  learn  from  the  original  prose,  so  that  many  an  interested  mas- 
ter transposed  it  into'  verse  to  lighten  the  task  of  memorizing. 
Versification  was  a very  popular  form  of  composition  throughout 
the  medieval  period,  not  only  fcr  what  was  written,  but  also  for 
the  stories  and  songs  that  were  sung  by  the  minstrels  in  their 
journeying  from  court  to  court. 

But  the  method  that  led  in  popularity  up  to  the  universi- 
ty movement  was  the  catechetical  or  question  and  answer  that  had 
come  as  an  inheritance  from  the  early  Christian  schools  and  that 
may  even  be  used  today  in  certain  conditions.  Guizot  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  France"  gives  a sample  of  a lesson  pre- 
pared for  Pepin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  oy  Alcuin  in  which 
the  prince  asked  the  questions  that  were  to  answered  by  his  master. 
The  following  will  serve  as  illustrations: 


What  is  writing? 

What  is  speaking? 

What  is  it  gives  birth 
to  speaking? 

What  is  the  tongue? 
What  is  the  air? 

What  is  life? 


The  keeper  of  history. 

The  interpreter  of. the  soul. 
The  tongue. 

The  whip  of  the  air. 

The  preserver  of  life. 
Happiness  for  the  happy,  mis- 
ery for  the  miserably^  the 
expectation  of  death. 
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What  is  death?  An  evitable  event, a doubt- 

ful journey, a subject  of 
tears  for  the  living, the 
confirmation  of  wills, 
the  robber  of  men.  1 

Here  is  another  that  seems  rather  humorous  until  one  con- 
siders that  it  was  a question  asked  in  an  educational  way."l  law 
the  other  day, £ man  standing,  a dead  man  walking,  a man  walking 
who  had  never  breathed. "How  could  that  be,"  asked  Pepin.  "Explain 
yourself."  "It  was  my  image  reflected  on  the  water."  Pepin  re- 
marked, "How  could  I fail  to  understand  you?  I have  often  seen  the 

„ 2 

same  thing  myself. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  pedagogy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A master 
might  be  criticized  for  what  would  seem  a narrowness  of  method, but 
despite  it  he  did  what  was  more  important , preserve  a taste  for  learn- 
ing that  grew  as  time  went  on.  The  combined  efforts  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  medieval  period  created  an  appetite  that  was  to  develop, bit  by 
bit  the  educational  work  of  the  following  centuries. 


1 

S.GoWilliams , the  History  of  Medieval  Education, p.83. 

2 

Drane , Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  127. 
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III.  SCHOLASTICISM 


1 . Nature . 
2 . Method. . 


3.  The  Schoolmen 
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The  Nature  of  Scholasticism. 

The  early  Middle  Ages  was  a period  of  unquestioned  obedi- 
ence to  authority  whether  it  be  secular  or  ecclesiastical, yet  it 
cannot  be  termed  one  of  stagnation.  It  had  been  occupied  with  the 
problems  of  adopting  what  was  best  in  the  Roman  civilization  to 
fit  its  own  needs  and  the  repression  of  all  that  did  not  seem 
necessary  or  suitable  to  the  new  society.  Gradually  the  Teutonic 
invaders  of  the  Roman  empire  were  losing  their  barbarism  and  de- 
veloping those  characteristics  that  one  day  would  make  them  the 
nations  of  Europe.  In  the  face  of  this  development  there  could 
not  be  a great  intellectual  growth,  but  there  was  nevertheless,  a 
slow  but  steady  change  taking  place. 

The  eleventh  century  witnessed  the  strong  intrenchment  of 
feudalism  and  chivlary  in  Europe, the  beginning  of  the  Crusades 
that  were  to  bring  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  birth  of  the 
struggle  between  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  that  was  to  em- 
broil Europe  for  centuries.  All  these  changes  could  not  help  but 
stimulate  intellectual  activity.  Instead  of  utterly  depending  on 
the  authority  of  a few, men  in  this  period  began  to  seek  out  truths 
for  themselves, to  demand  a reason  for  their  beliefs  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  was  a period  of  disquietude  in  all  fields  of 
thought.  The  vast  amount  of  secular  knowledge  that  was  coming  from 
the  East  in  the  eleventh  and  twlfth  centuries  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  the  scholars  of  the  West  who  thus  began  questioning  many 
ideas  that  had  formerly  been  accepted  as  facts.  Heresies  were  very 
quick  to  rise  from  these  questionings , necessitating  some  way  of 
combating  them.  Christianity  seemed  to  have  grown  stagnant  in  the 
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long  period  that  the  Fathers  had  been  accepted  as  the  sole  auth- 
orities and  consequently  was  very  susceptible  to  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  that  was  arising.  It  was  a common  thing  for  the  students 
in  the  schools,  and  especially  those  in  the  cathedral  schools,  to 
discuss  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  their  various  aspects.  The 
demand  now  arose  that  they  be  analyzed,  defined  and  systematized 
and  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  at  this  crucial  moment  came  the  new 
method  of  scholasticism  that  had  been  developed  from  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  study  of  dialectic.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  it  had  to  bring  about  the  fusion  of  theology  and  philos- 
ophy, by  reducing  religious  thought  to  a logical  form. 

In  the  same  period  that  this  was  being  done  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  were  becoming  known  to  Western  Europe;  not 
that  they  were  unknown  in  the  previous  centuries,  for  there  was  a 
smattering  of  their  ideas  in  the  Latin  translations  that  had  been 
adopted  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages.  Fifty- three  chapters  of  the  Timeus  of  Plato  had  been  thus 
made  accessible  by  the  translation  and  commentary  of  Chalcidius 
in  the  fourth  century  and  indirect  acquaintance  had  come  through 
Cicero,  Boethius,  Macrobius  and  St.  Augustine  who  had  adopted  many 
of  his  ideas  into  their  writings . -^Under  the  name  of  "Realisin'1  his 
view  that  ideas,  concepts,  universals  constitute  the  only  reality 
were  accepted  by  many  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Opposed  to  Plato  was  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Of  his 
works  the  early  medieval  period  knew  only  the  six  logical  treat- 
ises  of  the  Organon  as  t r an s lated  by  Boethius;  as  a mat ter  of  fact 
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they  had  only  the  "Categories"  and  the  "De  Interpre tatione"  for  the 
others  were  lost  early  in  the  period.  By  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  "Posterior  Analytics,"  Physics','  "Meteorology,"  "De 
Generatione"  and  "De  Anima"  had  been  reclaimed  and  about  1200  his 
"Metaphysics"  appeared,  first  in  a brief  and  later  in  the  complete 
form.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  remainder  of  his  works  wer>e  re- 
vived and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  Europe  now  had  the  books 
"On  Animals"  "Ethics"  and  "Politics"  and  imperfect  copies  of  the 
"Rhetoric"  and  "Poetics" 

Haskins  very  aptly  describes  the  reception  that  was  ac- 
corded to  the  Prince  of  Philosophers  when  he  says  that  he  was 
"Chilled  by  the  company  in  which  he  came."  With  Aristotle  was  Av- 
arroes  (1126-98)  who  stressed  many  doctrines  that  ran  counter  to 
Jewish,  Mohammedan  and  Christian  beliefs  that  were  merly  mention- 
ed by  Aristotle.  Such  an  intensity  of  feeling  was  thus  aroused 
that  it  brought,  not  only  on  Averroes,  but  on  Aristotle  as  well,  the 
condemnation  of  the  Councel  of  Paris  in  1210.  Although  Aristotle 
continued  to  be  taight  and  accepted  in  the  schools  the  ban  was  not 
officially  lifted  until  1255. 

The  philosphy  of  Aristotle  as  interpre tated  in  the  Middle 

Ages  took  the  point  of  view  that  universals  are  merely  names,  that 

reality  consists  in  the  individual  concrete  objects.  The  conflict 

in  regard  to  universals  had  been  begun  in  the  translation  of  Por- 

phy’s  "isagoge"  by  Boethius,  but  it  did  not  come  to  the  fore  until 

Roscellinus,  an  extreme  Nominalist  was  condemned  for  tritheism  in 

lo92  at  the  instigation  of  Anselm.  From  then  on  to  the  fifteenth 

century  the  question  was  being  continually  disputed  pro.  and  con. 
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Drane  gives  in  a few  lines  the  substance  of  the  views  of  the  two 
groups,  the  Realists  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  Nominal- 
ists and  their  adherence  to  Aristotle: 

An  idea  is  the  representation  in  the  mind  of  some  impres- 
sion made  on  the  senses  by  an  external  object.  These  ideas  may  be 
either  particular  or  universal.  They  are  particular  v;hen  they 
correspond  to  some  individual  object,  as  John  Smith  or  that  tree. 
They  are  universal  when  we  separate  them  from  any  individual  ob- 
ject and  conceive  them  as  corresponding  to  something  which  is  to 
be  found  in  many  indivicuals,  whereby  these  may  be  classified  to- 
gether, as  when  we  speak  of  men  or  trees We  are  able  to  hold 

these  ideas  in  our  mind,  abstracted  from  any  object,  and  so  we  come 
to  have  the  abstract  ideas  of  animals,  trees,  roundness  or  white- 
ness without  connecting  them  with  any  particular  individual.  But 
the  Nominalists  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  ideas,  and  declar- 
ed that  the  above  distinctions  were  merely  sounds  of  the  voice, 
corresponding  to  no  real  external  reality. ^ 

A simpler  statement  of  the  distinction  can  be  formulated. 
The  Realists  maintained  the  philosophy  of  "universalia  ante  rem" , 
that  universals  do  actually  exist  and  that  we  know  qualities  even 
before  we  have  actual  contact  with  them,  that  they  are  divinely 
created.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nominalists  said  that  the  object 
present  was  the  real  thing  that  gave  one  the  idea  of  it;  all  others 
were  merely  concepts.  This  is  commonly  called  the  theory  of  "uni- 
versalia post  rem." 

Discussions  such  as  these  in  dialectic  form  we re  definite- 
formulated  by  Anselm  and  Roscellinus.  The  fate  of  the  latter  who 
was  martyred,  discouraged  those  who  held  the  nominalist  view  and  it 
did  not  reappear  in  its  extreme  form  until  late  in  the  Scholastic 
period.  The  critical  work  of  Roscellinus  was  carried  on  by  Abelard 
one  of  his  pupils  who,  opposed  to  the  extreme  Nominalists  as  much 
as  he  was  to  the  Realists,  drew  up  his  own  philosophical  views  of 
"Conceptualism."  According  to  this  universals  are  existant,  though 
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not  independent  of  the  phenomena  in  which  they  exist,  save  as  con- 
ceptions in  the  Divine  Mind  before  creation,  a conciliatory  posi- 
tion. In  his  Sic  et  Non  Abelard  attempted  to  work  out  a system  of 
arriving  at  a conclusion  by  searching  out  the  statements  for  and 
against  a proposition,  but  he  failed  to  give  any  conclusion.  This 
method  remained  to  be  developed  by  Gratian  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  a period  of 
complete  dominance  of  thinking  by  Scholasticism.  Buring  this  per- 
iod philosophy  was  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  instead  of 
being  a weapon  that  was  used  against  her;  a Christian  interpreta- 
tion nas  given  to  Aristotle  and  reason  and.  faith  were  brought  in- 
to complete  sympathy  with  one  another.  Scholasticism  brought  a- 
bout  an  emphasis  on  dialectic  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  ffom  the  curriculum.  John  of  Salisbury,  whom  some  call 
the  first  scholar  of  his  day,  had  no  patience  with  those  who  would 
give  undue  weight  to  dialectic  and  denominates  them  by  the  name 

1 

Cornif  r*  ^ians , from  an  enemy  of  the  poets  in  the  time  of  Virgil. 
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The  Scholastic  Method. 

The  popularity  and  the  influence  of  the  scholastics  in 
the  middle  ages  and  the  reception  that  was  accorded  to  the  method 
of  Aristotle  centered  in  the  logical  analysis  of  whatever  propos- 
ition was  being  propounded. This  process  of  logical  analysis  de- 
veloped into  two  methods, similiar  in  some  respects, yet  as  differ- 
ent in  others, that  they  are  recognized  as  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  first  of  these, whether  it  is  to  be  in  the  text  books  or  lec- 
tures of  the  Universities  or  in  the  treatises  of  the  Schoolmen, was 
a systemitized  and  logical  presentation  of  whatever  knowledge  might 
be  required  in  the  sub j ect .Haskins  calls  these  Summae  the  Cathedral 
of  Human  Thought."  and  compares  them  to  the  outlines  of  history  that 
flooded  the  country  after  the  Great  War. 

The  Summae  Theologica  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  logical  analysis  as  used  in  a treatise.lt  is  divided  into 
four  parts, each  part  containing  a number  of  questions  representing 
doctrinal  truths. The  questions  are  again  divided  into  a number  of 
propositions  each  representing  some  sub-truth  under  the  general 
one .Following,  the  statement  of  the  problems  under  the  proposition, 
the  objections  to  the  counter  solution  are  stated  in  order.  Then 
follows  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  true  solution, the  accepted 
solution  and  answers  to  each  of  the  difficulties  raised  in  conn- 
ection with  the  whole  proposition.  All  is  given  in  a condensed  and 
concise  form  without  any  attempt  to  dress  it  up  with  literary  emb- 
ellishments .Each  topic  is  examined  r mo  st  minutely  after  the  style 
of  Aristotle  under  the  headings  of  forma, material, final  and  efficient 
causes;  and  its  literal,  allegorical,  mysticaj.. 
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and  moral  meaning  and  each  is  supported  by  quotations  from  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers  and  Canon  Law. 

The  other  method  stated  the  proposition,  the  several  pos- 
sible interpretations  with  the  difficulties  of  each  and  finally 
the  proper  solution.  The  solution  that  was  favored  gave  rise  to 
others  and  these  in  turn  brought  on  new  points.  As  for  approaching 
a definite  solution  of  a problem  with  any  reasonable  amount  of 
accuracy,  this  method  was  far  inferior  to  the  first.  It  descended 
into  such  minute  points  that  it  left  a place  for  much  quibbling 
that  was  not  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  original  problem  and 
consequently  brought  in  all  kinds  of  propositions  that  had  no 
bearing  on  the  first  statements.  One  of  the  favorite  methods  of 
presenting  the  articles  that  were  to  be  disputed  was  in  the  form 
of  a question.  From  Abelard’s  $ic  et  Non  a few  might  be  taken  as 
illustrations  of  the  topics  that  were  disputed  by  the  scholastics 
and  students  of  the  time. 

Should  human  faith  be  based  on  reason  or  no? 

Is  God  one,  or  no? 

Is  God  a substance,  or  no? 

Does  the  first  Psalm  refer  to  Christ,  or  no? 

Is  sin  pleasing  to  God,  or  no? 

Is  God  all  powerful,  or  no? 

Can  God  be  resisted,  or  no? 

Has  God  free  will,  or  no? 

That  a lie  is  permissible,  or  no? 

That  only  Eve,  not  Adam  was  beguiled,  or  no?1 

Questions  such  as  these  would  be  proposed  and  discussed  in  the 
most  heated  manner,  without  finally  arriving  at  any  conclusion  that 
might  be  termed  a definite  addition  to  the  knowledge  that  was  al- 
ready possessed.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  recognized  the  principle 

that  two  negatives  make  a positive,  the  disputants  would  cast  about 

"^~E.  P.  Cubberly,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  p. 139. and 
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for  negative  statements  that  could  be  introduced;  so  many  would  be 
brought  in  that  the  custom  arose  of  dropping  a bean  at  each  nega- 
tive and  then  counting  them  when  the  argument  was  f ini shed. 1 

Such  a state  of  affairs  merited  for  itself  the  most  severe 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  who  were  really  interested  in 
the  use  of  the  scholastic  method  as  a means  of  arriving  at  a 
scheme  whereby  philosophy  and  theology  would  be  united.  The  scho- 
lastic method  properly  used  at  the  hands  of  those  who  recognized 
its  limitations  was  a powerful  instrument  that  served  to  bring 
out  of  blindness  and  chaos  a true  understanding  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  and  to  set  man’s  feet  on  the  path  of  scientific 
thinking  that  was  to  lead  to  a great  development  in  the  folllowing 
centuries . 
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The  Scholastic  Philosophers. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  recognized  as  the  great  era  of 
Scholasticism  and  the  Schoolmen,  but  credit  cannot  fail  to  be 
given  to  those  pioneers  who  paved  the  way.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  John  Scotus  Erigena  or  as  he  is  more  commonly  called  John  the 
Scot.  All  do  not  consider  him  as  one  of  the  early  scholastics,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platon- 
ic  school  and  interpreted  the  theology  of  the  Church  in  a philo- 
soohical  light,  he  should  be  classed  among  them.  John  the  Scot  was 
an  Irishman  by  birth  whom  Williams  says  had  more  than  the  usual  I- 
rish  independence.  Early  in  his  life  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  languages  and  philosophy  and  astonished  the 
world  by  his  translation  of  the  works  of  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Palatine  School  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
but  his  liberal  opinions  won  him  no  favor  with  the  king,  a feel- 
ing that  was  intensified  by  a theological  discussion  that  arose 
from  the  trial  of  the  monk  Gottschalk.  In  his  attempts  to  combat 
the  questions  that  were  raised  about  Predestination,  John  the  Scot 
set  forth  his  own  beliefs  in  regard  to  Divine  Grace,  thus  drawing 
to  himself  the  condemnation  of  all  the  theologians  in  France. 

The  distrust  was  intensified  by  the  publication  of  his 
treatise  De  natura  rerum  in  which  he  plainly  set  forth  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  represented  the  Creator  and  the  creature  as 
one  and  the  same.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  throughout  his 
works  a steady  claim  to  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  authority 
that  was  extremely  liberal  for  the  period.  His  ideas  pro^i-de#  for 
Erigena  a crowd  of  opponents  whom  he  treated  with  a supercilious 
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contempt  that  was  unworthy  of  the  mind  that  was  prompting  his 
work;  without  a doubt  this  added  flame  to  the  fire. 

In  855  the  Council  of  Valence  examined  his  writings  and 
declared  certain  propositions  from  his  treatise  on  Predestination 
to  be  heretical  and  everywhere  interdic  tect ; in  consequence  of  this 
he  left  the  Palatine  School.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  history,  some  claiming  that  he  spent  it  in  England  and 
others  Gaul. 

His  chief  claim  to  a place  amcng  the  Scholastics  lies  in 
the  emphasis  that  he  placed  oh  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  auth- 
ority and  this  doctrine  coming  when  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  unquestioned  led  to  his  downfall. 

The  eleventh  century  had  a philosopher  who  certainly  must 
be  classed  faith  the  Scholastics.  Anselm  (1034-1109)  who  has  been 
called  the  ’’last  of  the  Fathers  and  the  first  of  the  Scholastics" 
was  a native  of  Aosta  in  Lombardy.  After  three  years  study  in 
Burgundy  he  went  to  Avranches  where  he  taught  in  the  school  that 
was  formerly  under  the  direction  of  Lanfranc.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five Anselm  was  found  at  Bee  and  here  he  remained  teaching 
and  studying  until  he  received  the  habit  in  1060.  Three  years  lat 
er  he  was  made  its  abbot. 

Anselm  was  a keen  thinker  and  a philosophical  reasoner, 
ample  evidence  of  which  is  given  in  the  treatises  that  he  wrote 
concerning  the  Being  and  the  Attributes  of  God.  The  Monologian  en 
deavored  to  state  the  metaphysical  arguments  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  God  might  be  proved  by  reason  through  a variety  of  proposi 
tions.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  it  occured  to  Anselm  that  it 
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might  be  possible  to  prove  by  the  use  of  a single  course  of  rea- 
soning that  which  he  had  oroved  in  the  Fonologian  by  a variety  of 
arguments:  the  result  was  his  Prosologian.  It  presented  in  a man- 
ner that  was  bold  and  original  for  the  period,  a line  of  reasoning 

that  the  existence  of  God  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  He  is  a real 

1 

true  Being  above  Whom  nothing  can  exist.  His  statement,  "I  believe 
in  order  that  I may  under s and"  became  one  of  the  dominant  prin- 
ciples of  the  period,  but  is  rejected  today  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  we  must  see  in  order  to  believe. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  Anselm  was  that  of 
Abelard  (lo79-1142)  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  the  early 
Scholastic  movement.  Possessed  of  a subtle  mind  that  drew  him  to 
the  study  of  logic,  Abelard  early  left  the  school  of  his  own  dio- 
cese to  lead  the  life  of  a wandering  scholar.  Like  many  another 
student  of  the  ag-  he  turned  his  footsteps  toward  Paris  where  Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  as  a teacher 
of  dialectic.  But  like  Johm  the  Scot,  Abelard  was  conscious  of  his 
own  intellectual  prowess  and  disdainful  of  anyone  who  could  not 
match  him  in  disputation.  He  left  the  school  of  Paris  and  finally 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  set  up  his  own  at  Melu.n  and  later  at  Cor- 
beil  even  though  he  had  not  been  licensed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
Paris  as  was  required.  illiam  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Chalons 
in  111-3  and  Abelard,  thinking  to  secure  similar  preferment,  began 
to  study  theology  under  Anselm  of  Laon . Restless  and  impatient  at 
the  long  course  that  was  before  him  he  sought  a short  cut  to  learn- 
ing through  a disregard  for  the  classics  and  an  emphasis  on  logic 
and  disputation,  a move  that  was  to  revolutionize  education. 
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In  this  he  showed  an  original,  daring  and  brilliant  mind 
that  threwaside  the  traditions  of  the  ages  that  had  made  grammar 
the  very  core  of  learning,  with  his  faith  in  the  reasoning  process 
Abelard  fell  in  with  the  arguments  of  the  day,  a_„d  so  did  far  more 
than  anyone  else  to  define  the  problems  and  methods  of  scholasti- 
cism, at  least  in  the  matter  of  universals  and  by  his  Sic  et  -“on. 
His  views  aroused  a storm  of  protest  throughout  France,  especially 
since  he  was  unlicensed,  that  led  to  his  condemnation  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Soissons  in  1121  with  the  result  that  he  was  forced  to 
make  public  profession  of  his  Faith  by  reciting  the  Creed.  But  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  philosophize  and  to  set  his 
doctrines  before  his  classes  and  he  was  again  denounced  for  his 
views  on  Grace  and  Original  Sin.  But  by  1126  Abelard  was  once  more 
at  Paris  teacning  in  the  schools  that  clustered  around  Lont  St. 
Genevieve  and  propounding  his  ideas  to  the  crowds  that  gathered  to 
hear  him.  Here  again  his  heresies  and  disfainful  attitude  brought 
renewed  censure  and  he  was  silenced  by  the  Council  of  Sens  in  1141 
for  the  last  time. 

The  influence  of  Abelard  first  showed  itself  in  the  work 
of  Peter  Lombard { 1100-1160 ) who  is  called  by  some  the  real  found- 
er and  father  of  scholastic  theology.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
Bologna  where  he  studied  civil  law,  but  he  was  admitted  among  the 
canons  of  St.  Victor Ts  to  study  theology  and  teach  in  the  cathedral- 
school.  In  1159  he  became  Bishop  of  Paris  through  the  influence 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  the  brother  of  Louis  VII  of  France,  but  his 
splendid  carreer  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  next  year. 
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Peter  Lombard’s  chief  claim  to  fame  as  a scholastic  comes 
from  his  book  of  Sentences.  In  four  books  covering  respectively 
God  and  the  Trinity,  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Incarnation  and  Morals  and  the  Sacraments  and  the  Last  Judgement, 
he  arranged  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a systematic  form 
that  was  adapted  from  the  arrangement  of  Abelard.  It  consisted  of 
passages  from  the  Fathers  together  with  his  own  commentaries  so 
as  to  present  to  the  reader  the  theological  beliefs  in  a concise 
form.  The  difference  between  Abelard  and  his  pupil  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  Abelard  emphasized  the  differences  between  his 
authorities, Peter  Lombard  attempted  to  find  their  likenesses  and 
so  bring  them  together. 

By  1205  the  Book  of  Sentences  had  been  glossed  by  Peter 
of  Poitiers  and  in  1215  they  received  the  approval  of  the  Vatican 
Council  despite  the  errors  of  which  it  had  first  been  accused. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  standard  text  for  the  theo- 
logical studies  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  courses  that  were 
given  in  the  faculty  of  theology  until  into  the  modern  period. 

John  the  Scot , Anselm, Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard  were  the 
forerunners  who  gave  to  Scholastic  movement  its  first  form.  It  was 
they  who  drew  up  the  plans  and  determined  in  what  way  Scholasticism 
was  to  be  of  service  to  the  world.  They  were  concerned  primarily 
with  theology  and  with  bringing  what  they  knew  of  philosophy 
to  its  aid  to  make  it  intelligible  to  more  than  the  select 
few  had  access  to  the  books  of  the  sacred  sciences  that  were  in 
the  libraries.  But  those  who  took  up  the  work  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  really  bridged  the  chasm  between  faith  and  reason  by 
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means  of  the  newly  discovered  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  by  their 
influence  were  the  group  that  is  commonly  called  the  Schoolmen. 

Albertus  Magnus,  the  Universal  Doctor,  was  born  in  Swabia 
of  noble  blood  in  1206  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1280.  After  an 
education  in  the  elementary  subjects  that  was  probably  recieved 
in  a court  school  he  went  to  the  University  of  Naples  and  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Fransciscan  Order.  Albert  taught 
theology  at  Hidelsheim,  Freiburg,  Ratisbon,  Strassburg  and  Cologne 
before  entering  Paris  for  his  doctorate.  After  he  had  received  his 
degree  he  returned  to  Cologne  as  regent  of  the  Studiurn  Generale 
with  Thomas  Aquinas  under  him  as  second  professor  and  Master  of 
Students.  He  was  made  Provincial  of  his  Order  in  1254  and  in  1274 
further  recognition  of  his  ability  was  shown  by  and  invitation  to 
the  council  of  Lyons . 

Albertus  Magnus  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the 
enthusiasm  for  Aristotle  that  was  spreading  so  rapidly  and  so  re- 
solved to  purify  it  of  the  Rationalism,  Averroism  and  Pantheism 
that  had  drawn  the  wrath  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  thus  compel  pagan 
philosophy  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  revealed  truths  of  Christianity. 
He  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  truths  naturally  known  and 
the  mysteries  known  only  by  revelation.  Albert  maintained  that  in 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things  faith  preceded  the  understanding  of 
divine  truth;  that  authority  preceded  reason.  But  in  matters  that 
can  be  naturally  known  a philosopher  should  not  hold  an  opinion 
that  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  defend. 

The  Summa  Theologica  of  Albertus  Magnus  was  developed  along 
the  lines  of  the  Sentences,  but  it  eliminates  many  questions 
that  Albert  thought  useless.  Much  of  his  fame  is  due,  not  so 


much 
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to  the  merit  of  his  own  works  hut  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
guide  and  master  of  the  greatest  of  the  scholastic  philospers, 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

or 

Thomas  Aquinas  as  he  is  called,  the  Angelic  Doctor  was 
born  about  1225  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  of  a family  that  was 
related  to  the  Kings  of  Prance,  Castile  and  Aragon.  He  was  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  the  school  at  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
and  in  1256  entered  the  University  of  Naples.  He  became  a Fran- 
ciscan Priar  about  1240  and  1245  he  is  found  at  Paris  in  company 
with  Albertus  Magnius,  his  master  at  Cologne.  His  doctorate, 
which  was  to  have  been  obtained  in  1251  was  delayed  by  the 
quarrels  that  arose  from  the  town  and  gown  riots  of  the  time 
and  Aquinas  spent  the  interim  in  explaining  the  Sentences  in 
the  schools  there. 

Under  him  Scholasticism  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  harmony  that  he  brought  about  between  the  new  Aristotle 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  attempting  to  make 
reason  superior  to  revelation  or  vice  versa  Thomas  Aquinas  main- 
tained that  both  were  needed  to  know  and  understand  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  His  Summa  Theoligica,  based  on  a combination  of 
the  new  and  the  old  philosphy,  was  modeled  on  the  organization 
popularized  by  Peter  Lombard.  Its  concise  and  logical  state- 
ments of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  made  it  one  of  the 

thelogical 

U most  popular  texts  for  courses  that  have  been  de- 

veloped, and  one  still  used  by  the  Church. 

Of  the  minor  Schoolmen  who  have  had  such  an  influence  on 
the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  first  Alexander  of  Hales 
the  Irrefragable  Doctor.  Born  in  Gloucestershire,  England  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  received  his  early  educationin 
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the  monastery  school,  of  his  native  village,  and  probably  at  Oxford. 
He  became  a Master  in  arts  and  theology  at  Paris  and  in  1270  was 
one  of  the  recognized  orofessors  of  theology.  In  1731  he  entered 
the  body  of  the  Fransciscans , but  like  many  other  brilliant  men  of 
the  period  he  died  at  an  early  age  in  1245. 

Alexander's  most  influential  work  was  his  Summa  Universae 
Theolomiae,  begun  in  1231  but  never  finished.  It  was  to  have  been 
in  four  parts--God,  the  Trinity,  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  Divinity;  creatures  and  sin;  Christ,  the  Redemption  and  supernat- 
ural law  and  the  Sacraments.  Erch  part  was  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, eaeh  question  was  divided  into  members  and  each  member  into 
articles,  much  in  the  same  style  as  Abelard’s  Sic  et  Non.  Its  value 
rests  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  a systematic 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  after  the  discovery  of  the  meta- 
physical and  physical  works  of  Aristotle  became  known. 

Vincent  of  Bauvais  (1190-1264)  a Dominican  philosopher  of 
the  scholastic  period  was  the  tutor  and  reader  to  Louis  IX  of 
France.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  except  that  he  studied 
in  the  schools  of  Burgundy.  While  connected  with  the  court  o^  the 
French  king  he  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Royaumont  an  abun- 
dance of  material  on  all  kinds  of  knowledge  by  writers  of  all  the 
ages.  From  this  Vincent  gathered  the  extracts  for  his  scheme  of 
compiling  an  encyclopedia  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and  literature 
then  known  to  the  Christian  world,  to  be  called  the  Speculum  . ae-- 
num.  Only  three  volumes  were  completed,  the  Speculum  istoriale, 
Speculum  Naturale  and  the  Speculum  Doctrinale,  of  history,  natural 
sciences  and  philosophy  and  theology.  It  included  bits  from  the 
Arabian,  Isadore  and  Pliny,  Aristotle  and  the  contemporary  writers 
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that  were  very  long  as  compared  with  the  earlier  encyclopedia.  In 
this  respect  Vincent  was  far  superior  to  Isadore;  how  much  so  can 
be  seen  in  the  Speculum  Naturals  of  thirty-two  books  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  chapters. 

John  Duns  Scotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  England  (which  is  not  certain)  between  1265  and  1275. 
His  earlier  training  was  received  at  Merton  College  Oxford  and  as 
a Fransciscan  Friar  he  returned  to  Oxford  to  profess  theology  be- 
fore he  became  professor  at  Paris  in  1304.  Scotus  has  been  criti- 
cized by  theologians  of  all  sects  for  some  of  his  beliefs,  but  de- 
spite all  he  must  be  given  a place  among  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phers. In  his  treatises  and  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  the  Book 
of  Sentences  he  attempted  to  separate  theology  and  philosophy,  make 
theology  ecclesiastical  rather  than  Biblical  and  make  philosophy 
voluntaristic  rather  than  intellectual  in  character.  He  has  been 
discussed  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  the  statement  attributed  to 
him  that  what  was  philosophically  true  might  be  theologically 
false . 

This,  in  the  briefest  of  forms,  is  the  substance  of  the  be- 
liefs and  method  of  the  Scholastic  philosophers.  They  did  not  add 
much  to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  that  might  be  called  orig- 
inal and  their  doctrines  pertained,  not  to  the  material  needs  of 
man  but  to  his  spiritual.  But  in  dealing  with  these  doctrines  and 
putting  them  into  a form  that  all  would  understand,  they  developed 
what  was  far  more  beneficial  than  mere  knowledge,  a method  of  in- 
quiry and  research  that  proved  of  the  greatest  worth  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries.  They  brought  learning  that  hitherto  had  not  been 
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acceptable  to  the  aid  of  theology  and  by  weighing  the  facts  as 
they  found  them,  the  Schoolmen  were  able  to  create  a spirit  of 
tolerance  that  was  entirely  new  to  the  Middle  Ages,  by  breaking 
down  the  barrier  that > had  grown  up  around  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  allowing  man  to  discuss  religion  for  himself,  they 
laid  the  foundations  for  a new  interest  in  learning  that  was 
intensified  by  the  accumulation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  East, 
and  to  the  present  has  lost  none  of  the  vigor  given  it  by  the 
Scholastic  philosophers. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Universities. 


We  may  now  briefly  summarize  the  status  quo  in  say 
the  year  lluO,  when  the  university  movement  may  be  said  to  have 

w originated.  The  Benedict ;ne  monastery  schools  and  the  episcopal 

and  foundation  schools  we  e prosecuting  in  an  arid  spirit  the 
old  trivium,  to  the  benefits  of  which  the  children  of  laymen 
were  certainly  admitted,  but  the  main  aim  of  which  was  the 
training  of  the  priest  and  the  monk.  Some  of  these  had  a high 
reputation,  and  included  the  quadrivium  in  their  course:  and 
many  monks  were  skilled  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences  in  their 
traditionary  form.  The  towns  had  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
started  vernacular  schools  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  control, 
the  aim  of  which  was  limited  to  what  we  would  now  call  primary 
instruction.  The  increased  communication  with  Africa  and  the 
East  through  the  Crusades  had  introduced  men  to  a higher  stand- 
ard of  learning  among  the  Arabs,  unknown  in  Europe.  uutside 
the  school,  the  order  of  chivalry  had  introduced  a new  and 
higher  ethical  spirit  than  had  been  known  in  the  previous 
centuries.  Civic  communities  and  craft  guilds  were  forming 
themselves  and  seeking  charters  of  corporation.  Above  all 
the  Crusades,  by  stimulating  the  ardour  and  exciting  the  intellects 
of  men,  had  unsettled  old  convention  by  bringing  men  of  all  ranks 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  a common  enthusiasm  and  into  contact 
with  foreign  civilizations .1 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  university  movement  was  not 
a separate  and  distinct  movement,  but  'was  rather  part  of  the  change 
that  had  come  over  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Renaissance 
of  the  Twelfth  Century,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  period  may  be  said  to  be  the  ocean  into  which  flow  all  the 
currents  of  the  past  of  every  people  and  race.  It  was  the  mound 
upon  which  were  merged  the  contributions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
the  Arab  and  the  Egyptian,  the  Teuton  and  the  Hebrew.  Europe  had 
ceased  to  be  a collection  of  invading  tribes  and  had  settled  down 

to  the  business  of  assimilating  all  the  learning  in  the  terms  of 

b 

her  own  needs  and  desires.  From  this  process  emerged  what  we 
might  call  a definitely  European  civilization  that  was  a composite 
of  the  past. 


3.  3.  Laurie,  the  Rise  and 
pp.  90,  97. 


Early  Constitutions  of  Universities, 
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The  schools  that  were  in  existence  in  the  great  monastery 
and  cathedral  centers  had  a large  share  in  this  process  for  it 
was  in  them  that  were  found  the  learned  men  who  gave  to  Europe 
what  it  knew  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  in  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine  and  the  kindred  subjects.  Here  were  trained  those 
who  pursued  the  more  secular  callings  and  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  knights  who  went  to  the  East  to  bring  back  the  desire  for  the 
learning  of  the  Arabian  scientists  and  mathematicians. 

This  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  the  diffusion  of  it  by 
the  interest  that  was  current  in  the  teachings  of  the  Scholastic 
philosophers  led  to  the  concentratration  in  one  place  of  the  mas- 
ters who  were  interested  in  a particular  field,  and  who  would  thus 
draw  to  that  school  the  students  who  wished  the  subjects  or  groups 
of  subjects  that  they  had  to  offer.  This  specialization,  Laurie 
gives  as  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  rise  of  the  universi- 
sities,  because  it  is  the  essential  difference  between  a universi- 
ty and  the  higher  schools  that  grew  up  in  connection  with  the 
cathedrals  of  the  period. 1 

Added  to  this  was  the  influence  of  the  teachers  and  mas- 
ters who  came  into  prominence  at  this  time  with  a host  of  original 
ideas  that  drew  crowds  to  listen  to  their  teachings . Such  were 
Abelard,  William  of  Champeaux  and  Peter  Lombard  of  Paris,  Irnearius 
of  Bologna  and  Constantine  of  Salerno.  So  great  was  their  fame  that 
scholars  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  attend  their  lectures 
and  to  study  for  their  licenses  under  them.  McCabe  3ays  of  this 
interest  in  the  schools; 


Ibid.p.  101. 
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The  scholastic  fever  which  was  soon  to  influence  the 
youth  of  Europe,  had  already  set  in.  You  could  not  travel  far 
over  the  rough  roads  of  France  without  meeting  some  footsore 
scholar,  making  for  the  nearest  large  monastery  or  cathedral 
town.  Robbers,  frequently  in  the  service  of  the  lord  of  the 
land,  infested  every  province.  It  was  safest  to  don  the  coarse 
frieze  tunic  of  the  pilgrim  without  pockets,  sling  your  little 
v/ ax  tablets  and  stylus  at  your  girdle,  strap  a wallet  of  bread 
and  herbs  and  salt  on  your  back,  and  laugh  at  the  nervous  folk 
who  peeped  out  from  their  coaches  over  a hedge  of  pikes  and 
daggers.  Few  monasteries  refused  a meal  or  a rough  bed  to  the 
wandering  scholar.  Rarely  was  any  fee  exacted  for  the  lesson 
given . 


Norton  places  much  emphasis  on  the  introduction  of  the 
new  studies  as  a result  of  the  discovery  and  translation  of  books 
that  were  hitherto  unknown  in  the  West  and  the  revival  of  those 
works  that  had  been  frowned  upon  in  the  earlier  days  of  complete 
ecclesiastical  control.  These  books  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Europe  by  the  use  of  them  by  those  v/ho  were  seeking  a founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  their  own  doctrines  and  ideas,  notably  by 
the  Scholastic  philosophers.  Thus  was  produced  a new  field  of 
study  in  the  scholastic  theology  developed  by  Anselm  and  Peter 
Lombard.  The  introduction  of  the  medical  books  of  the  Greeks,  Ara- 
bians and  Hebrews  gave  an  additional  impetus  to  medicine,  espec- 
ially in  the  schools  in  Italy  that  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Greeks  who  came  after  the  beginnings  of  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
and  by  their  proximity  to  the  sources  of  the  older  knowledge.  Lav/ 
studies  were  developed  in  rather  a systematic  fashion  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Digest  of  Roman  La w,  the  Institutes  and  the  Novellae 
of  Justinian.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  compilation  of  Canon  Lav/ 
under  Gratian  and  Popes  of  the  Thirteenth  century. 

These  then  were  the  general  causes  that  contributed  to  the 

r i se  of  the  universities  ; jb u .m ing  them  up  bri e f ly  we  may  sa y that 
T~ Joseph  McCabe,  Peter  Abelard',  p . 7 . ~ 

2 A. 0. Norton,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education-Medieval 
Universities , p .37 . 
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they  were  the  accumulation  of  a vast  store  of  traditional  know- 

i 9 

ledge,  the  influence  of  widely  recognized  teachers,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  subjects  and  the  specialization  of  all  into 
P definite  fields  and  faculties.  But  to  clearly  understand  the 
universities  as  they  developed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  the  individual  universities.  General- 
izations at  their  best  are  rather  vague;  the  movement  may  be 
seen  more  clearly  if  the  reasons  for  the  individual  schools  are 
pointed  out.  Each  had  its  own  causes  that  were  not  found  in  the 
other  schools  and  each  had  its  own  problems  that  had  to  be  solved 
before  it  could  be  called  a university. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  the 
schools  it  might  be  well  to  consider  what  was  meant  by  a university 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  germ  of  the  university  idea  is  found  in 
the  "studium  generale”  or  ’’studium  publica”  that  rose  from  the 
gathering  in  one  place  of  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
same  subjects.  Cubberly  defines  it  as  "a  generally  recognized 
place  of  study,  where  lectures  were  open  to  anyone,  to  students 

of  all  countries  and  of  all  conditions as  contrasted  with 

the  monasteries  which  were  under  a Rule.  "1 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  term  "universitas 
was  used  to  designate  any  guild  of  masters  and  journeymen.  When 
the  popes  issued  letters  of  privileges  to  a group  of  masters  and 

►* 

scholars  they  would  address  them  as  a ’’Universitas  doctorum  et 
scholorum”,  a community  of  doctors  and  scholars.  Since  the  con- 
f err i ng  of  privileges  on  these  communities  w_a s regarded  as  the 


1 E.P . Cubberly,  History  of  Education,  p.216. 
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official  recognition  and  incorporation  of  the  school,  the  term  "un- 
iversitas  gradually  came  to  be  used  only  when  referring  to  learn- 
ed communities.  Compayre  gives  us  this  idea  of  a university  in  a 
few  words : 

The  universities,  then,  at  their  origins,  rere  merely  ac- 
ademic associations,  analagous,  as  societies  of  mutual  guaranty, 
to  the  corporations  of  working  men,  the  commercial  leagues,  the 
trade  guilds  which  were  playing  so  great  a part  at  the  same  epoch: 
analogous  also,  by  the  privileges  granced  to  them,  to  the  municipal 
associations  and  political  communities  that  date  from  the  same 
time  . T- 

Bulaeus , as  reviewed  in  Newman  distinguishes  between  the 

old  school  of  arts  and  the  universities  by  emphasizing  five  points; 

(1)  The  university  not  only  teaches  the  arts  but  also  law,  medicine 

and  theology.  (2)  They  are  placed  in  suitable,  healthy  locations 

that  .re  easily  accessible.  (3)  They  arc  founded  by  popes,  emperors 

and  kings;  whereas  colleges  and  trivial  and  quadrivial  schools  are 

founded  by  lesser  authorities  in  Church  and  state.  (4)  A university 

as  such  cannot  exist  without  special  privileges  both  pecuniary  and 

legal.  (5)  A college  is  governed  by  one  head;  a university  is  a 

2 

respublica  litteraris . 

Tt  will  be  recognized  that  all  these  conditions  are  necessary 
if  a school  or  a group  of  schools  wish  to  be  recognized  as  a univer- 
sity, but  taking  the  definitions  as  given  by  most  authors,  it  would 
seem  that  a university  would  be  a guild  of  scholars  and  masters, 
united  for  mutual  benefit  and  protected  by  special  privileges 
granted  by  both  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  As 
time  went  on  however,  the  distinction  between  the  studium  generate 
and  the  university  was  lost  so  that  they  came  to  have  the 

1 G.  Compayre,  Abelard  and  the  Rise  of  the  universities,  p.33. 

^ John  henry  Newman,  Historical  Sketches,  pp. 161, 162. 
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same  meaning  and  to  have  been  used  interchangeably. 

The  first  school  th.  t seemed  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a university  was  Salerno,  the  medical  school  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
According  to  Laurie  it  developed  from  the  monastery  school  at  Monte 
Sassino  and  the  medicine  that  was  taught  to  the  monks  from  the 
translations  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  Although  this  may  have  had 
an  influence,  the  real  moving  factor  and  the  one  who  gave  to  Salerno 
its  university  character  was  Constantinus  Africanus,  a student  add 
traveller  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  before  coming 
to  Salerno  in  the  East  where  he  had  come  to  know  the  works  of  the 
Arabian  and  Hebrew  writers.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  Salerno  about 
1065  and  to  have  entered  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  sometime 
later.  Such  was  his  reputation  that  from  his  first  residence  at 
Salerno  students  came  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany 
to  study  with  this  man  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
medical  knowledge  th  t was  available. 

The  recognition  of  the  school  as  a privileged  one  dates  from 
the  conferring  of  privileges  on  it  by  Robert  Guiscard  about  1160. 
Roger  11  in  1137  instituted  the  first  examinations  in  medicine  and 
gave,  not  a licanse  to  teach  as  had  been  formerly  done,  but  one  to 
practice  the  art  of  healing.  This  close  attention  to  medicine  had 
led  to  a feeling  that  Salerno  ought  not  to  be  called  a university 
because  outside  of  the  medical  courses,  the  only  other  subjects  were 
those  in  arts  that  were  required  as  preparatory  to  medicine.  It 

seems,  however,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  university 

/ 

of  Naples  and  under  the  patronage  that  it  enjoyed  from  Frederick  11, 
Salerno  was  recognized  as  a studium  generale. 
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After  this  tine  its  claim  to  the-  name  university  was  dependent  on 

the  status  of  Naples. 

The  rise  of  the  University  of  Bologna  can  be  traced  to 
the  emnhasis  on  law  that  came  -'bout  in  the  arts  school  under  the 
jurist  Irneruis.  Such  attention  to  law  came  gradually  through  the 
desire  of  the  Italian  city  states  to  free  themselves  rom  the 
rule  of  the  Empire. ^ The  view  generally  accented  is  that  of  the 
interest  created  by  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  Roman  law  that 
had  been  lost  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Europe  did  have  a know- 
ledge of  Roman  law  through  the  smattering  that  had  come  down 
through  tradition  and  extracts  found  in  manuscripts. 

Italy  was  specially  well  fitted  to  be  the  source  of  the 
revival  of  the  laws  for  it  was  the  sea  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
and  that  of  the  successor  to  its  forms  and  organization , the  Cath- 
olic Church.  A law  school  had  remained  at  Ravenna  nearby  and  at 
Bolo-na  itself,  the  school  was  a survival  of  the  Roman  rather  than 
the  cathedral  or  monastic  schools  that  were  the  forerunners  of  ® 
many  of  the  other  universities.  The  great  fame  of  Bologna  in  the 
early  history  of  the  university  movement  is  due  to  one  man,  Irner- 
uis who  began  to  teach  law  there  early  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twelfth  century  after  having  been  a master  in  the  arts  school  for 
some  years.  is  teaching  became  so  popular  that  students  came  to 
listen  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  even  from 
England.  This,  together  with  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  in  113’'' 
and  the  publication  of  the  Decretals  of  Gratian  in  1148,  gave  Bo- 
logna its  first  claims  to  a university  character. 


I Drane,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  389. 
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The  first  recognition  of  the  school  by  a higher  authority 

was  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1158  when  he  Drought  four  of  its 

/ 

Doctors  to  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  to  promulgst  e a code  of  lav/a  for 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  in  Italy.  In  return  for  their  ser- 
vices he  gave  to  Bologna  the  "Authentica  Habita",  a list  of  the 
privileges  that  the  studium  was  to  enjoy  and  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  recognized  as  the 
first  lav/  school  in  Europe  and  many  of  the  doctors  and  masters  in  the 
other  universities  were  trained  in  the  "Mother  School". 

The  town  and  gown  riots  that  arose  as  a result  of  the 
privileges  given  to  Bologna  and  the  disputes  that  constantly  arose 
among  the  doctors  led  to  the  secession  of  a group  of  students  and 
masters  who  established  themselves  as  a studium  generate  at  Padua 
in  1222.  But  it  was  not  recognized  as  a university  until  1228  and 
the  formal  recognition  did  not  come  until  that  of  Urban  IV  { 1261-1264.) 

The  University  of  Paris  was  the  result  of  the  interweaving 
of  a number  of  factors  that  all  played  a prominent  part  in  its 
development.  The  central  theme  in  its  growth  was  an  intellectual 
one  for  early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  schools  of  Paris  were  recog- 
nized over  Europe  as  preeminent  among  all  others  and  to  them 
flocked  all  who  wished  to  secure  the  best  education  offered  at 
the  time.  It  was  conveniently  located  and  easily  accessible  to 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame  of  its  teachers  spread  far 
and  wide  and  the  ambition  of  every  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  to  spend  some  time  at  Paris;  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a sort  of  finishing  school  that  would  smooth  all  the 
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rough  spots  and  give  a polish  to  ones  education.  Moreover  it  was 
the  center  of  the  discussion  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  that  drew 
the  attention  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  times  and  brought  about 
the  development  of  a definite  organization  of  theology  that  made 
Paris  the  leading  theological  school  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  time  that  John  of- Salisbury  was  a student  at  Paris 
(1156)  it  is  found  that  there  were  already  a number  of  masters 
who  taught  arts  and  theology  in  their  own  schools.  It  was  atten- 
tion to  theology  that  gave  Paris  the  right  to  be  called  a univer- 
sity; it  was  specialization  in  a certain  field  and  it  brought  to 
Paris  the  recognition  and  the  priveleges  that  entitled  it  to  be 
numbered  among  the  universities.  The  first  priveleges  were  con- 
ferred by  Louis  VII  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1135  and  con- 
ferred by  royal  decree  those  that  had  been  given  to  the  earlier 
Parisian  schools.  It  enjoyed  the  favor  of  a long  line  of  Popes 
because  of  its  preeminence  in  theology  and  because  of  the  fact, 
that  being  a recognized  peer  in  the  field, most  of  the  higher 
clergy  had  been  educated  there.  The  official  foundation  as  given 
today  dates  from  the  charter  of  liberties  that  were  granted  by 
Philip  Augustus  in  1200. 

Just  why  a University  should  have  arisen  at  Oxford  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  for  it  had  none  of  the  characteristics  and 
antecedents  that  are  found  in  the  continental  schools.lt  had  no 
cathedral  school, it  was  not  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  king- 
dom and  it  had  no  famous  teachers  whose  very  name  was  sufficient 
to  bring  thousands  of  students.  There  were  indeed, masters  who 
lectured  in  the  inns  that  were  numerous  because  of  the  commerce. 
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that  passed  through  the  town,  but  they  lectured  merely  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts.  With  the  recall  of  the  English 
scholars  from  Paris  in  1167,  there  was  a rapid  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  at  Oxford  and  it  rose  quickly  to  the  status 
of  a studium  generale.  That  there  must  have  been  a considerable 
number  of  students  in  the  town  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  two 
parchmenters,  a serine,  a bookbinder  and  three  illuminators  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  transfer  of  a piece  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
schools  in  1180. 1 And  then  there  is  the  testimony  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  who  in  1199  read  his  "Topographic  Cambriae"  to  the 
people  of  the  town  for  three  days  and  on  the  second  en-tertained 
in  his  hospice  all  the  doctors  and  scholars,  "a  costly  and  noble 
act  which  renewed  the  authentic  and  ancient  times  of  the  poets, 

nor  does  the  present  or  any  past  age  recall  anything  like  it  in 

2 

England."  Added  impetus  was  given  to  the  schools  by  the  migra- 
tion of  a number  of  scholars  and  masters  from  Paris  as  a result 
of  the  town  and  gown  riots  of  1228.  With  them  they  brought 
the  tradition  that  Paris  was  the  leader  among  all  studia  of  the 
time  and  like  the  "Mother  School",  Oxford  soon  assumed  the  first 
place  among  schools  in  England. 

The  origin  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  seems  to  be 
definitely  placed  in  the  early  thirteenth  century.  Its  geographi- 
cal position  made  the  town  an  admirable  one  for  the  carrying  on 
of  commercial  activities  that  would  attract  a large  population.  It 
v/ as  located  at  the  junction  of  two  important  Roman  raads  and  had 
long  been  the  port  of  entry  from  the  continent.  The  nearest  abbeys 
were  at  Crowland  and  Ely  so  that  the  monastic  influence  could  not 

^ C . H . Haskins,  The  Renaissance  cf  the  Twelfth  Century,  p.  386 
2 Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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have  been  very  strong,  in  fact  it  seems  that  ecclesiastical  donin- 
action  never  had  the  place  at  Cambridge  as  on  the  continent,  al- 
though there  was  the  usual  interest  of  the  Church  in  the  subjects 
that  were  taught  and  in  the  masters  and  doctors  who  lectured. 

That  there  must  have  been  schools  of  prominence  and  worth 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  town  and  gown  riot  at  Oxford  in  1209  has 
been  held  by  many  to  be  the  initial  movement  that  brought  Cam- 
bridge to  the  ranks  of  the  universities.  King  John,  smarting  under 
the  interdict  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Pope,  took  the 
part  of  the  townspeople  against  the  ecclesiastical  influence  as 
represented  by  the  students.  As  a result  hundreds  of  them  left 
Oxford  for  Cambridge,  Reading  and  other  school  centers ;Matthew 
Prior  has  estimated  that  3,000,  at  least  migrated  at  this  time.  ^ 
The  quarrels  of  1228  reacted  favorably  in  favor  of  Cambridge  as 
well  as  Oxford  and  helped  to  counteract  the  decline  that  had  seem- 
to  be  taking  place  between  1214  and  1229.  As  a result  the  organi- 
zation of  Paris  was  passed  on  to  her  and  Cambridge  soon  rivaled 
the  older  English  university  in  the  popularity  that  it  enjoyed, 

About  1261  the  schools  had  grown  so  in  numbers  that  a 
town  and  gown  riot  took  place  and  many  of  the  scholars  went  back 
to  Oxford  and  to  the  other  higher  schools  of  England.  Indeed  it 
seems  that  throughout  the  medieval  history  of  the  two  universities 
there  was  an  almost  constant  migration  between  the  two.  Riots  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  town  and  trouble  with  the  university 
authorities  often  led  them  to  leave  either  of  the  schools  to  at- 
tend £he  lectures  at  the  other  so  that  their  development  is  close- 

1 
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ly  interwoven. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  Cambridge  as  a univer- 
sity came  with  a granting  of  the  right  to  confer  the  "licen- 
tiate docendi"  in  1318  by  Pope  John  XXII.  However  as  early  as 
1231  the  masters  of  the  schools  had  the  privilege  of supervisi ng 
the  lodgings  in  the  town  for  the  students  so  that  the  earlier 
date  is  often  given  as  that  of  its  birth. 


. 
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Students  and  Student  Life 

One  is#  rather  inclined  to  feel  a little  skeptical  when  he 
reads  of  the  great  numbers  who  attended  the  lectures  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  seems  that  in  a period  as 
spasmodic  in  its  educational  efforts  as  was  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
could  not  have  been  the  thousands  of  students  that  are  clai:  ed  for 
some  of  the  larger  schools.  Paris  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  had 
40,000,  Bologna  20 ,000 , Osf ord  30,000  and  one  college  of  the  lesser 
University  of  Bordeaux  6,000.  It  would  appear  to  the  unitiated 
that  there  must  have  been  an  intense  interest  in  higher  education 
in  the  Middle  Ages, that  learning  was  common  among  all  the  people. 

If  this  were  not  true  then,  how  were  such  figures  obtained? 

The  large  number  that  were  enrolled  at  Paris  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  referring  to  the  secondary  schools  that  were 
recognized  as  part  of  the  university  and  whose  studies  led  to  the 
bachelor’s  degree.  Students  as  young  as  twelve  or  thirteen  were 
sent  there  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a Parisian  education  and 
the  monasteries  often  had  very  youthful  postulants  in  the  Arts 
courses  that  were  to  be  the  foundation  for  their  later  work  in 
theology.  A papal  bull  of  1335  instructed  every  Benedictine  and 
Augustine  monastery  to  send  at  least  one  out  of  every  twenty  boys 
to  one  or  another  of  the  universities . lOxf ord  had,  throughout  the 
early  period,  a similiar  condition  in  regard  to  registration  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  arts  schools  in  the  town. 

All  of  the  universities,  whether  they  were  strictly  prof- 
fessional  or  whether,  like  Oxford  and  Paris,  tuey  had  the  arts  as  a 

f oundation ,had  any  number  of  mature  men — monks  who  wished  addit- 

4 
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ional  courses  in  the  sacred  studies  or  seculars  who  were  fitting 
themselves  for  the  professions.  But  what  seems  to  have  given  the 
greatest  addition  to  the  numbers  who  attended  the  universities 
was  the  custom  of  allowing  the  attendants  of  the  wealthier  stu- 
dents, those  who  did  the  menial  work  around  the  colleges  attached 
to  the  schools  and  the  booksellers,  parchmenters  and  trades  men 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  university  to  be  enrolled 
as  "cives”  so  that  they  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  protection 
of  person  that  had  been  extended  by  papal  or  royal  decree  to  the 
university  as  a whole.  Added  to  these  were  the  thousands  of  wan- 
dering students  or  bacchantes  that  spent  all  their  days  wandering 
from  one  university  to  the  other,  begging  their  way  from  town  to 
town  and  getting  the  studies  that  they  desired  in  each  school.  If 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  credited  with  having  been  university 
students  in  the  medieval  period  are  true,  it  certainly  must  be  the 
group  outside  of  the  strictly  medieval  class  that  are  counted  in. 

All  classes  of  society  were  to  be  found  attending  the  lec- 
tures of  any  one  of  the  masters  who  made  up  the  earliest  univer- 
sities. Some  were  peasants  who  had  escaped  from  the  bonds  that 
would  have  tied  them  to  a life  of  servitude  to  some  lord,  while 
others  might  be  the  sons  of  those  who  were  amassing  vast  fortunes 
as  a result  of  the  growing  commercial  activities.  There  were 
princes  of  royal  blood  and  the  children  of  beggars.  Clergy  and 
monks  sat  side  by  side  with  the  vagabonds  who  went  from  school  to 
school  living  on  what  could  be  begged  or  stolen  from  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they  passed.  Some  came  with  all  the  most 
serious  intentions  in  the  world  of  obtaining  an  education  and  some 
because  it  was  the  fashionable  thing  to  do.  Many  there  were  who 
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had  not  the  means  to  1 uy  themselves  the  necessary  food;  indeed  the 
builder  of  the  present  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, Maurice  Sully, con- 
stantly had  to  beg  enoug  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  There 
were  boys  of  a very  tender  age, so  many  in  fact  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  a statute  had  to  be  passed  excluding  all  under 
thirteen  from  the  universities1  and  there  were  men  of  thirty  and 
forty  who  were  just  completing  the  long  courses  necessary  for  the 
doctorate.  Every  nation  and  and  every  division  of  the  nations  might 
be  represented  in  the  student  body  of  one  university. 

In  sbor£,one  might  compare  one  of  the  medieval  universities 
to  any  of  our  modern  cities  with  a vast  cosmopolitan  population, 
constantly  moving  about  from  place  to  place  to  secure  what  they 
consider  best  in  life. 

The  student  who  came  to  any  one  of  the  universities  in  the 
Middle  Ages  began  his  career  with  the  initiation  and  hazing  that 
is  still  indulged  in  by  the  students  of  modern  times.  The  customs 
differed  from  school  to  school,  but  they  were  so  similiar  in  the 
essential  characteristics  that  they  may  be  treated  together. 

In  most  of  the  universities  the  newcomer  seems  to  have  gone 
by  the  name  "becjaune",  bajan  or  "yellow-beak"  as  it  is  trans- 
lated.2 The  introduction  to  school  life  was  usually  begun  by  comp- 
elling the  new  student  to. confess  his  sins  and  submit  to  a form 
of  personal  purification  at  the  hands  of  the  older  scholars.  In 
Germany  this  outer  purfying  was  accomplished  by  attacking  the  boy 
with  pincers,  augers  and  other  pointed  instruments  to  aid  in  the 

elimination  of  any  mortal  sins  that  he  may  have  committed  and  by 
__  “ 

S.S. Laurie,  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitutions  of  the  Universities 
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cutting  the  hair  and  nails  and  shaving  the  face  to  signify  the 
loss  of  barbarism.  Beating  wit  . the  ferule  both  by  his  fellow 
students  and  by  the  Promoters  of  the  university  were  administered 
with  no  thought  of  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  bajan.  Certain  fees 
seem  to  have  been  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  ones,  but  if 
he  could  show  sufficient  reason  for  exemption  the  student  was  not 
compelled  to  pay.  These  sums  were  most  often  used  to  buy  wine  for 
the  other  scholars,  although  mention  is  frequently  made  of  utensils 
being  bought  for  one  of  the  colleges. 

The  bajan  was  no  allowed  to  be  seated  while  an  older 

✓ 

stood  and  he  must  allow  the  seniors  to  take  the  place  nearest  the 
fire  in  the  cold  weather  and  near  the  cooler  parts  of  the  room  in 
the  summer  months.  Certain  minor  duties  in  the  chapel  were  perform- 
ed by  the  initiate  and  in  the  absence  of  servants  he  had  to  carry 
out  the  duties  commonly  done  by  him.  In  the  matter  of  initiation 
and  introduction  to  university  life  the  student  of  the  Middle  Ages 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  different  from  our  modern  colleg- 
ians. Some  of  their  pranks  strongly  resemble  those  of  today;  it 
cannot  but  be  inferred  that  the  modern  versions  are  replicas  of 
earlier  customs. 

Laurie  says  that  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
universities,  before  the  foundation  of  the  colleges,  the  students 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  under  very  strict  supervision.  When  the 
newcomer  arrived  in  the  university  town  he  at  once  oaid  his  fees, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rector  and  thus  had  his  name 
placed  on  the  '’matricula"  or  roll  of  the  members  of  the  university. 
Living  conditions  were  very  poor  except  for  those  wealthier  stu- 
dents who  could  afford  to  hire  a house  for  themselves  or  in  com- 
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pany  with  their  friends,  and  even  then  they  were  not  always  of  the 
best.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  universities  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  masters  to  hire  a room  in  an  inn  or  in  a private  house  in 
which  to  give  his  lectures;  however  after  the  founding  of  the  col- 
leges this  was  abolished.  This  did  not  apply  to  the  monks  and  the 
secular  clergy  who  held  their  classes  in  the  convent  or  church  in 
the  town. 

The  wretched  living  conditions  that  existed  in  the  uni- 
versity centers  and  especially  in  the  large  schools  at  Paris,  Bol- 
ogna and  Oxford  lead  to  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
scholars.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  universities  Louis  the  Young 
and  Robert  the  Pious  had  established  hospitals  to  house  those 
students  who  had  not  the  means  of  securing  lodgings  for  themselves. 
The  colleges  and  hospices  that  were  founded  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  students  had  their  inception  in  the  Hospice  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  founded  in  Paris  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Robert 
Dreaux.  This  was  administered  by  canons  who  were  under  religious 
vows  and  governed  by  provosts  chosen  by  the  scholars  who  lived 
there . 

The  real  founding  of  the  collegiate  system  is  generally 
credited  to  an  Englishman,  Jocius  de  Londonne  who  passed  through 
Paris  in  1171  while  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  and  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  wretched  conditions  of  the  poor  scholars  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  To  remedy  this  he  donated  a sum  that  was  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vice  beds  for  them  and  allow  them  a small  monthly  alms  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  would  carry  the  cross  and  holy  water  at  the  fun- 
erals of  all  who  died  in  the  hospital  and  repeat  the  Penetential 
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Psalms  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 

The  colleges  that  were  founded  at  Paris  never  reached  the 
high  state  of  development  found  in  the  English  due  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  nations  in  holding  all  the  students  from  one 
part  of  Europe  in  the  closest  bonds.  Consequently  the  colleges 
tended  to  be  confined  to  particular  nations  and  to  be  regarded  as 
subdivisions  of  them.  The  disadvantages  of  such  a plan  were  easily 
recognized,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  when  Robert  Sarbonne 
founded  the  college  that  bears  his  name.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
break  down  the  isolation  that  he  felt  was  growing  up  around  the 

nations,  yet  even  this  plan  was  defective  in  that  the  college  was 

1 

intended  primarily  for  theological  students. 

The  English  universities  developed  the  collegiate  system 
to  a very  high  level  and  it  became  such  an  intregal  part  of  uni- 
versity life  that  it  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The  first  of 
the  Englishes  was  that  founded  in  1264  by  Walter  de  Merton,  and 
modeled  on  the  organization  of  the  Sorbonne . Provision  was  made 
for  the  maintainance  of  twenty  poor  scholars  and  two  or  three 
priests  who  in  return  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  Merton  and  his 
relatives  and  friends . Ail  kinds  of  regulations  were  provided  for 
the  living  and  conduct  of  the  students  and  for  the  administration 
of  the  property  and  endowment.  The  model  planned  by  Merton  was 
copied  all  later  collegiate  foundations  in  England. 

The  regulations  and  statutes  of  all  the  universities  bear 
such  a strong  resemblance  to  each  other  that  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  same  problems  of  discipline  and  regulation  faced 
the  authorities  of  all  the  colleges  jmd  universities  of  the  Middle 

1 S.S. Laurie,  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitutions  of  the  Uni- 
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Ages.  It  is  very  likely  that  college  and  university  customs  of 
the  medieval  period  were  carried  from  school  to  school  just  as 
they  are  today  and  consequently  were  much  the  same  throughout  Eur- 
ope. Most  of  the  universities  required  that  Latin  be  used  at  all 
times  both  in  and  out  of  the  lectures.  The  Parisian  authorities 
seem  to  have  been  very  tolerant  of  noise,  much  more  so  than  those 
at  Oxford,  and  often  to  the  annoyance  of  any  one  who  lived  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  colleges.  In  England  the  students  were 
forbidden  to  have  dogs  or  falcons  in  the  house  and  in  both  the 
continental  andthe  English,  schools  gambling  was  frowned  upon.  The 
punishments  that  were  meted  out  to  offenders  who  had  broken  the 
regulations  of  the  college  or  university  would  indeed  seem  very  strange 
to  modern  university  students.  The  most  common  form  in  Paris 
was  the  forfeiture  of  a quantity  of  wine  or  the  presenting  of 
it  to  whoever  had  been  injured;  the  amount  being  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  The  favorite  penalty  in  Enland  was  whip- 
ping or  flogging  for  the  students  who  had  not  passed  their  twen- 
tieth birthday,  although  at  Cambridge  it  was  forbidden  to  apply 
the  bircrh  rod  after  the  student  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  older  students  were  punished  by  the  imposition  of  fines. ^ 

Student  living  seems  to  have  been  very  similiar  in  all  of 
the  universities  and  to  have  been  regulated  down  to  the  most  mi- 
nute detail.  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  was  the  order  in  all, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  lectures  began  at  six  so 
that  in  order  to  hear  Mass  and  have  breakfast  before  attending  the 
lecture,  it  was  necessary  to  arise  very  early;  five  was  the  usual 

hour.  Lectures  took  up  the  students ' time  until  the  dinner  bell  was 
1 R.  S.  Rail"  Life  in  the  Medieval  University,  pi  ;'L™  ~ 
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dinner, which  might  he  anywhere  from  ten  until  twelve  as  determin- 
ed by  local  custom. After  the  midday  meal  there  was  a period  for 
recreation  and  from  all  accounts  the  medieval  scholars  must  have 
’ enjoyed  this  time  to  the  utmost.  Afternoon  was  given  over  to  the 


perusal  of  the  morning's  lecture  or  to  new  lectures .This  might 

be  done  either  by  the  master  or, as  was  often  the  case, by  a student 

1 

who  was  about  to  take  a bachelor's  degree. A supper  was  served  in 
the  early  evening  and  after  it  all, the  scholars  -'ere  allowed  an- 
other recreation  period. After  night  chapel  the  students  went  to 
their  rooms  and  frequent  inspection  was  employed  to  be  sure  that 
there  was  where  they  stayed. But  despite  the  monitor  one  may  be 
very  certain  that  more  than  one  student  evaded  him  and  spent  may 
an  enjoyable  in  the  town. 

With  the  growth  of  the  student  body  of  the  Universities 
it  was  necessary  to  check  some  of  the  quarrelling  and  disturbances 
that  seem  to  spring  up  wherever  a large  crowd  was  gathered.  Osxord 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
a series  of  ordinances  against  those  who  carried  arms , disturbed  the 
peace, practiced  the  art  of  sword  and  buckler  or  who  were  guilty  of 

1 zL.CUIl./ 

gross  immorality.  A satuate  of  1250  forbade  the  celebration  of 
holidays  by  any  one  who  was  masked. The  Statutes  of  Robert  Curzon  in 
1215  prohibited  great  banquets  at  the  installation  of  the  new  mast- 
ers at  Paris  and  commanded  that  he  wear  at  all  times  a round  black 
gown  down  to  his  heels.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  same  reg- 
ulations forbade  the  wearing  of  pointed  shoes  as  unworthy  of  the 

2 

dignity  of  the  schoolmaster. 


Ibid. p. 96. 
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The  type  of  regulation  that  was  imposed  on  the  students 
and  the  events  that  made  them  necessary  can  be  very  well  seen  in 
the  short  extract  from  the  Vienna  statutes  given  by  Painter. 

The  students  shall  not  spend  more  time  in  drinking,  fight- 
ing and  guitar  playing  than  at  physics,  logic  and  the  regular 
courses  of  lectures;  and  they  shall  not  get  up  public  dances  in 
the  streets.  Quarrellers,  wanton  persons,  drunkards,  those  that  go 
about  serenading  at  night  or  who  spend  their  leisure  in  following 
after  lewd  women;  thieves,  those  that  insult  leading  citizens,  play- 
ers at  dice having  been  properly  warned  and  not  reforming,  be- 

sides the  ordinary  punishment  provided  by  law  for  those  misdemean- 
ors, shall  be  deprived  of  their  academic  privileges  and  expelled. 

From  this  and  from  other  accounts  of  the  activities  of  the 
students  it  seems  that  the  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  suffered 
no  dearth  of  amusement  at  any  time.  Holidays  were  very  frequent 
since  the  victories  of  the  king,  the  feast  day  of  a dignitary  of 
the  Church  or  a local  fair  or  celebration  excused  the  students 
from  school  for  a day  or  more.  The  feast  of  St.  Denis  was  the  scene 
of  much  merriment  and  sport  by  the  students  of  Paris  for  that  was 
the  day  of  the  great  fair  at  which  the  university  secured  its 
parchment  for  the  year.  The  rector  of  the  university  went  to  the 
fair  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  the  entire  student  body,  to  buy 
what  parchment  would  be  used  in  the  next  year.  He  was  allowed  to 
choose  the  best  of  what  was  offered  and  we  may  rest  well  assured 
that  while  he  was  making  a selection  the  students  were  not  idle. 

As  one  reads  the  accounts  of  student  life  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages  one  is  struck  by  the  quarreling  that  seem- 
ed to  have  been  so  prevalent  in  the  period.  Fighting  De tween  the 
scholars  and  the  people  of  the  town,  the  town  and  gown  riots  that 
were  every-day  occurances  arose  from  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
and  the  rights  of  the  student  body.  Such  was  their  influence  in 

^ F‘.  V.  N.  Painter,  A History  of  Education,  p.  115 
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the  universities  that  it  was  the  most  common  thing  for  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  quarrel  to  pack  their  manuscripts  and  other 
possessions  and  move  on  to  some  other  university  that  was  already 
established  or  to  seek  out  a location  for  an  entirely  new  studium. 

A frequent  source  of  trouble  was  the  animosity  and  jea- 
lousy that  arose  between  the  nations  that  were  gathered  at  the  uni- 
versity. Conditions  grew  so  bad  that  it  was  necessary  to  enact 
statutes  forbidding  the  calling  of  names  and  like  offenses  that 
might  lead  to  trouble.  The  sort  of  epithets  that  would  be  hurled 
back  and  forth  has  been  told  bv  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  who  lived  in 
Paris  while  the  university  was  at  the  height  of  its  medieval  pop- 
ularity. He  says; 

They  affirmed  that  English  were  drunkards  and  had  tails; 
the  sons  of  France  proud,  effiminate  and  carefully  adorned  like 
women.  They  said  that  the  Germans  were  furious  and  obscene  at 
their  feasts;  the  Normans  vain  and  boastful;  the  Poitevins,  trait- 
ors and  always  adventurers.  The  Burgundians  they  considered  vul- 
gar and  stupid.  The  Bretons  were  reported  to  be  fickle  and  change- 
able, and  were  often  reproached  for  the  death  of  Arthur.  The  Lom- 
bards were  called  avaracious,  vicious  and  cowardly;  the  Romans,  se- 
ditious, turbulent  and  slanderous;  the  Sicilians,  tyrannical  and  cruel 
the  inhabitants  of  Brabant,  men  of  blood,  inceniaries,  brigands  and 
ravishers ; the  Flemish,  fickle,  prodigal,  gluttonous,  yielding  as  but- 
ter, and  slothful.  After  such  insults  from  words  they  often  came  to 
blows . 1 


Such  then,  in  brief,  was  the  life  of  the  students  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  While  required  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  offered 
and  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked  to  pay  the  closest 
attention  to  the  academic  side  of  university  life,  he  nevertheless 
seems  to  have  had  as  pleasant  a time  as  any  one  of  the  present. 

His  life  was  too  regulated  by  the  statute  and  decree  to  offer  him  a 
chance  for  individual  work,  yet  compared  with  the  centuries  that 
have  passed,  the  students  of  the  medieval  period  did  nobly.  How, 
will  be  seen  later. 

I Pa.  Trans,  and"- Reprints  from  Original  Sources,  vol . 2.  no.  3,ppl  9, 
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University  Privileges. 

With  the  development  of  the  universities  from  the  eccles- 
iastical schools  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  the  control  of  them 
naturally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  only  class  of  the  period 
that,  as  a whole,  had  sufficient  learning  among  them  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  masters  whose  influence  and 
rower  drew  around  them  the  scholars  that  were  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  systems  were  clerics  or  monks  and  consequently  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  that  had  keen  bestowed  on  the  religious 
throughout  the  ages  of  Christianity.  The  scholars  who  came  to 
study  in  the  schools  assumed  the  rights  that  had  been  given  to  the 
masters  and  were  confirmed  in  them  by  the  high  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities.  Aside  from  the  privileges  that  were  enjoyed 
by  the  clergy  the  universities  based  their  claims  to  them  on  the 
rights  that  were  granted  to  the  guilds;  the  new  guild  of  masters 
and  scholars  claimed  what  had  been  granted  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations.  "in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Freeman, 
"every  class  of  men,  every  district,  every  city,  tried  to  isolate 
itself  within  a jurisprudence  of  its  own."^ 

Aside  from  the  claim  to  privileges  that  existed  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  universities  from  the  tradition  of  the  Church- 
men and  the  equality  of  the  guild  of  masters  with  other  guilds  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  learning  was  one  of  the  most 
noble  calling  and  therefore  deserved  the  right  of  protection  for 
all  its  exponents.  Frederick  Barbarossa  tells  us  this  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  statute  of  privileges  that  he  granted  to  Bologna: 

^E .A .Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  First  Series,  "p. 108. 
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It  is  our  duty  to  protect  all  our  subjects , but  especially 
those  whose  science  enlightens  the  world, and  vho  teach  our  people 
the  obligation  of  obeying  God  and  us, the  ministers  of  His  divine 
power.  Who  will  not  have  compassion  on  these  precious  exiles, whom 
the  love  of  learning  has  banished  from  their  own  countries , who 
have  exposed  themselves  to  a thousand  danger, and  far  from  their 
friends  and  families , without  defence,  in  poverty  and  peril?-*- 

The  granting  of  privileges  was  recognized  then, as  essential 
to  the  university  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  students  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  rights  that  were  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
fession that  they  had  chosen.  Indeed, as  has  been  seen  (p.86),Bul- 
aeus  considered  that  the  university  could  not  exist  with  out  priv- 
ileges, both  pecuniary  and  legal.  The  presence  in  a town  of  large 
numbers  who  were  not  citizens  of  it, numbers  made  up  of  all  classes 
of  society  all  types  of  men  and  boys, made  it  imperative  that  some 
protection  be  given  to  -the  students  to  preserve  them  against  that 
class  that  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  young  inexper- 
ienced boys. 

As  one  reads  the  history  of  the  universities  that  were 
developed  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  will  be  found  that  the  dates  that 
give  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, the  time  of  the  official  recog- 
nition or  founding  of  them  are  those  on  which  the  first  privileges 
were  granted.  It  would  seem  then  that  they  were  an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  universities  in  the  medieval  period, so  essential 
in  fact, that  throughout  the  age  there  was  a long  series  of  extra- 
ordinary rights  conferred  on  all  them  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire, the  Kings  of  France, England  and  Spain, the  feudal  ba- 
rons on  whose  holdings  the  schools  and  college  houses  were  and 
the  Pope  and  his  legates.  They  were  usually  conferred  on  special 

T 
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universities  or  upon  the  masters  and  students  in  a named  town.  The 

larger  and  more  influential  Paris  Oxford  and  Bologna  led  the  way 

in  the  privileges  that  were  secured  and  in  the  later  university 

grants  it  is  found  that  they  were  frequently  es tahli shed with  all 

1 

the  privileges  of  Paris  and  Bologna". 

The  earliest  known  privilege  of  any  kind  bestowed  an  a 
medieval  university  was  the  Authentic  Habia,  given  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  to  Bologna  in  return  for  the  assistance  of  four  of  its 
doctors  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia.  Its  most  valuable  right  was  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor,  a right  that  was  much  sought  in  the  med- 
ieval period  when  the  emperors  still  had  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe  outside  of  the  Pope.  In  part  it  says: 

After  careful  inquiry  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  dukes,  counts, 
judges  and  other  nobles  of  our  sacred  palace  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  we  in  our  loving  kindness,  do  grant  to  all  the  scholars  who 
are  traveling  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  especially  to  professors 
of  divine  and  sacred  laws,  this  privilege:  Both  they  and  their  mes- 

sengers are  to  come  in  security  to  the  places  inwhich  the  studies 
are  to  be  carried  on,  and  there  they  are  to  abide  in  security.  For 
we  think  it  proper,  in  order  that  they  may  be  upheld  in  their  good 
works  by  our  fame  and  protection,  to  defend  them  from  all  harm,  by 
special  definite  favor,  those  by  whose  knowledge  the  world  is  il- 
lumined unto  obedience  to  God  and  to  us  our  servants,  and  the  lives 

of  our  subjects  are  molded Therefore  by  this  law,  which  is  of 

general  effect,  and  is  to  be  valid  forever,  we  decree  that  hereafter 
no  one  shall  show  himself  so  bold  as  to  presume  to  inflict  any 
injury  upon  scholars,  or  for  any  offence  committed  upon  their  form- 
er province,  to  impose  any  fine  upon  them,  which,  we  have  heard, 
sometimes  occurs  through  an  evil  custom.  And  let  violaters  of  this 
decree,  and  the  local  rulers  at  the  time  in  case  they  have  neglect- 
ed to  punish  such  violation,  know  surely  that  a fourfold  restitu- 
tion of  the  property  shall  be  exacted  from  all,  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  brand  of  infamy  affixed  to  them  by  the  law  itself,  they 
shall  be  forever  deprived  of  their  official  positions.2 

Small  events  were  sufficient  cause  to  secure  the  grant  of 
privileges  and  a brawl  in  a tavern  between  students  of  Paris  and 

LA.  0.  Morton,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education-Universities , p81 
2D.  C.  Munro,  Trans,  and  Reprints  from  Original  Sources,  vol.2  part  3, 
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some  of  the  townspeople  led  Philip  Augustus  in  1200  to  bestow  on 
the  scholars  of  the  university  his  protection  for  their  lives  and 
personal  property  and  entrusted  the ' executuian  of  the  regulations 
to  the  provost  of  the  city.  This  protection  was  not  confined  to 
the  time  that  the  student  was  resident  in  the  university  but  seems 
to  have  been  extended  to  the  time  that  was  occupied  in  journeying 
to  and  from  the  schools.  In  order  that-  the  servants  of  the  schol- 
ars and  those  attached  to  the  colleges  and  hospices  might  be  free 
from  the  abuse  that  the  population  of  a medieval  town  or  village 
heaped  on  one  who  was  not  a citizen  or  resident  of  the  locality,  i 
was  found  necessary  to  grant  to  them  the  same  privileges  as  were 
given  to  the  students.  Naturally  many  took  advantage  of  this  cus- 
tom and  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  full  of 
stories  of  servants  and  varlets  who,  disguised  as  students,  commit 
ted  all  kinds  of  offences  in  the  towns. 

The  privilige  that  was  most  sought  in  the  period  and  the 
one  that  was  the  source  of  much  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents was  the  right  of  trial  in  special  courts  of  the  university 
in  which  they  were  studying.  Under  its  protection  they  could  not 
be  summoned  to  a c>.urt  outside  of  the  university  town,  even  to  an- 
swer to  an  offence  committed  elsewhere;  the  plaintiff  having  to 
come  to  the  university  to  bring  the  charges  and  to  appear  before 
judges  that  were  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  deal  severely  with 

the  students.  The  Authentic  Habita  is  the  earliest  grant  of  this 
privilege  to  the  masters  and  scholars,  based  on  that  given  to  Ro- 
man masters  and  students  by  Justinian.  It  says  in  part: 

Moreove  if  anyone  presume  to  bring  a lawsuit  against  the 
scholars  on  any  grounds,  the  choice (of  judges)  in  the  matter  shall 
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be  given  to  the  scholars,  who  may  meet  their  accusers  before  either 
their  professors  or  the  bishop  of  the  city,  to  whom  we  have  given 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  But  if,  in  sooth,  the  accusers  shall 
attempt  to  hale  the  scholar  before  another  judge,  the  scholar  shall 
escape  from  the  merited  punishment,  even  though  the  cause  be  most 
just,  because  of  such  an  at tempt. 1 

Paris  as  well  had  exemption  from  answering  to  charges 
brought  in  other  town  than  Paris.  The  exemption  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  was  granted  by  Pope  Innocent  IV  in  1245  and  seems  to 
have  been  granted  on  the  petition  of  the  students  "in  order  that 
you  may  carry  on  your  studies  more  freely  and  be  less  occupied 
with  other  business."  This  right  was  known  in  Paris  as  the  "jus 
non  trahi  extra"  and  it  became  henceforth  the  characteristic  uni- 
versity privilege,  not  only  of  Paris  but  also  of  the  universities 
that  were  influenced  by  Parisian  customs. ^ 

The  privilege  of  exemotion  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  rights  granted  to  the  early  universities,  especially  in 
the  periods  when  lengthy  wars  were  being  fought  tint  required  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  Not  only  were  the  masters,  stu 
dents,  and  corporate  property  exempt  from  taxes  but  also  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  university  in  a minor  capacity.  Later 
there  was  much  dispute  as  to  whom  should  be  free  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  the  taxes  and  seems  to  have  led  to  much  quarreling, 
but  since  this  is  outside  of  or  period  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion it  here. 

One  of  the  most  effective  privileges  that  was  granted  to 
the  medieval  universities  was  that  of  "cessatio"  or  the  right  to 
suspend  lectures  and  go  on  strike  to  bring  the  authorities  to  con- 
cede to  the  students  the  demands  that  they  wished.  _It  was  used 
r~D.C.Munro,  Trans,  and  “Reprints  from  the  Original  Sources,  v.2,pt.3 

p . 2 

2 A. C. Norton,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  88. 
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frequently  for  the  most  trivail  offences  and  in  1229  almost  dis- 
rupted the  University  of  Paris  entirely. Of ten  the  demands  were 
not  granted  and  the  group  that  were  seeking  a change  went  bsg1  and 
baggage  to  another  town  where  the  MiLhorities  were  expected,  to  be 
more  favorable  and  set  up  there  a studium  generate  of  their  own. 
This  was  how  Cambridge  was  founded  by  masters  and  scholars  from 
Oxford  and  so  were  Orleans  and.  Angers  the  result  of  an  exod.us  from 
Paris  in  1229. Such  a privilege  was  given  to  Paris  in  1231  by  a 
, papa  1 bull  of  Gregory  LX  saying  in  part: 

And  if , perchance , the  assessment  of  lodgings  is  taken  from 
you, or  anything  else  be  lacking, or  n injury  or  outrageous  damage, 
such  as  the  death  or  mutilation  of  a limb, is  inflicted  on  one  of 
you, unless  through  a suitable  admonition  satisfaction  is  rendered, 
wi thing  fifty  days, you  may  suspend  your  lectures  until  you  have  re- 
ceived full  satisfaction. And  if  it  happens  that  any  one  of  you  is 
unlawfully  imprisoned, unless  the  injury  ceases  in  a remonstrance, 
from  you, you  may, if  you  judge  it  expedient, suspend  your  lectures, 
immediately. 1 

The  most  radical  use  of  the  privilege  occured  at  Oxford 
in  1209  when, through  what  the  University  authorites  considered  an 
infringement  of  the  Elgh.it  of  internal  jurisdiction, three  thousand 
students  and  masters  left  the  town  and  migrated  to  Cambridge  and 
Reading.  Frequently  the  use  of  the  cessation  of  a University  reac- 
tied  in  favor  of  another  school  and  such  indeed  was  the  case  of  the 

strike  at  Paris  in  1229  when  Henry  III  invited  the  English  students 

with 

and  any  others  who  might  care  to  come, to  settle  their  masters  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge, an  event  that  gave  a great  impetus  to  English 
University  Life. 

Modeled  as  they  were  on  the  organization  of  the  medieval 
craft  guilds, the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  early  recognized, 
the  necessity  of  developing  proficiency  in  the  teaching  guild  and. 


1 E.P.Cubberly,Readins, in  the  History  of  Education, trans , by 


D.C.Munro,  p.165 
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the  need  of  official  recognition  of  this  proficiency.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  it  was  allow- 
ed that  those  who  had  completed  the  necessary  courses  of  lectures 
were  able  to  teach  under  the  direction  of  a master.  Consequently 
Paris,  Bologna  and  Oxford  from  their  very  beginnings  in  the  earli- 
er schools  were  always  permitted  to  confer  degrees  on  those  who 
were  to  teach  in  their  own  schools;  however,  the  degrees  were  sim- 
ply licenses  to  teach.  Gradually  they  came  to  be  recognized  by 
the  other  studia  and  to  be  desired  by  them  as  a mark  of  equality 
and  prestige  for  their  graduates.  Thus  arose  the  custom  of  grant- 
ing the  privelege  of  "jus  ubique  docendi"  that  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a true  studium  generale. 

The  granting  of  degrees,  although  always  practiced  at  Paris 
and  recognized  by  all  the  other  universities,  was  not,  strange  to 
say,  officially  confirmed  until  1292  when  the  privelege  was  bestow- 
ed by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  Since  the  priveleges  that  were  granted  to 
the  other  universities  were  frequently  based  on  those  of  Paris, 
Bologna  or  Oxford  and  because  the  other  schools  were  often  found- 
ed with  all  the  rights  and  priveleges  of  one  of  these,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  Bull  of  Nicholas  as  an  example  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  "jus  ubique  docendi'.'  It  says  after  the  usual  introduction 

Desiring  therefore,  that  the  students  in  the  field  of  know- 
ledge in  the  city  of  Paris,  may  be  stinulated  to  strive  for  the 
reward  of  a Mastership,  and  may  be  able  to  instruct,  in  the  Fac- 
ulties in  which  they  have  deserv'd  to  be  adorned  with  a Master’s 
chair,  that  whoever  of  our  university  in  the  aforsaid  city  shall 
have  been  examined  and  approved  by  those  through  whom,  under  Ap- 
ostolic authority,  the  right  to  lecture  is  customarily  bestowed 
on  licentiates  in  said  faculties,  according  to  the  custom  hereto- 
fore observed  there, -and  who  shall  have  from  them  license  in  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  or  Canon  Law,  or  Medicine,  or  the  Liberal 
Arts, -shall  thenceforward  have  authority  to  teach  everywhere 
outside  of  the 
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aforesaid  city,  free  from  examination  or  test,  either  public  or 
private,  or  any  other  new  regulation  as  to  lecturing  or  teaching. 

Nor  shall  he  be  prohibited  by  anyone,  all  other  customs  and  stat- 
utes to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  whether  he  wishes  to 
lecture  or  not  in  the  Faculties  referred  to,  he  shall  be  regarded 
as  a Doctor. 1 

Not  only  were  privileges  granted  b^r  kings  and  Popes  as 
referred  to  above,  but  it  was  very  common  for  the  municipalities 
wherein  there  was  a university  to  bestow  on  the  masters  and  students 
of  the  schools  certain  immunities  and  favors  that  would  tend 
to  keep  them  in  that  particular  town.  The  universities  as  a whole 
were  a source  of  great  revenue  to  the  tradespeople  of  the  towns 
who  were  in  some  cases  really  dependent  on  the  students  for  their 
livelihood.  To  prevent  any  migration  of  them  to  a more  favorable 
locality,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  medieval  towns  to  grant  privi- 
leges in  the  form  of  favorable  loans,  the  rights  of  citizenship  in 
regard  to  protection  and  exemption  from  taxes  and  tolls  that  were 
collected  from  those  who  entered  the  city  gates. 

The  privileges  were  the  weapons  of  the  medieval  universi- 
ties against  any  infringement  of  the  rights  that  they  considered 
theirs  by  virtue  of  the  position  was  accorded  to  the  man  of 
letters.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were  abused  and  turn- 
ed into  channels  that  were  not  strictly  within  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  yet  without  them  the  university  could  not  exist.  They 
were  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  schools  and  they  did 
much  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  learning  while  there  was  not  too 
flagrant  flaunting  of  them.  But  when  conditions  became  too  bad 
and  the  numbers  of  those  registered  at  the  lectures  simply  to 

secure  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the  students  were  too  large 
1 Chart.  Univ.  Paris.,  11, No. 578  from  A. 0. Norton,  Readings  in  the 
History  of  Education,  p.97. 
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either  for  the  welfare  of  society  or  that  of  the  scholars,  they 
were  gradually  abrogated,  but  even  today  they  have  not  entirely 
disappeared. 
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The  Organization  of  the  Students 

The  studium  generate  of  the  twelfth  century  consisted  of 
a number  of  teachers  who  had  drawn  about  themselves  thousands  of 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  presence  of  a large  cosmopol- 
itan population  in  the  towns,  without  rights  or  privileges  led  to 
conflict  between  the  students  and  the  to'vnspeople . The  strength 
of  the  scholars  lay  in  their  numbers  and  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain what  requests  they  made,  then  trouble  followed.  The  students 
thus  saw  the  advisability  of  some  sort  of  a organization  that 
would  increase  this  strength  and  really  make  them  formidable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  town.  Added  to  this  was  the  tendency  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  form  every  class  and  part  of  a class  into  a guild  based  on 
a community  of  ideas  andinterests  and  having  for  its  object  the 
welfare  of  those  within  the  group. 

It  was  only  natural  then  that  such  heterogeneous  groups  should 
unit  along  those  lines  which  would  best  benefit  them  and  enable 
them  to  resist  the  towns  most  successfully.  From  the  time  of  the 
earliest  studia  it  would  seem  that  students  coming  to  the  town 
for  the  first  time  v/ould  seek  out  those  of  the  same  nation  as 
being  most  interested  in  his  welfare  and  comfort.  Consequently 
when  definite  orgainzations  began  to  develop  they  had  their  form 
already  to  use. 

As  the  Nations  were  first  formed  at  Bologana  there  were 
thirty-six  groups  u ited  on  the  basis  of  local  loyalties.  But  witih 
the  growth  of  a hostile  feeling  between  the  students  from  the  Italian 
peninsula  and  those  beyond  the  Alps  there  developed  another  organ- 
ization of  but  two  factions,  the  Citramontanes  or  the  native 
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students  and  the  U1 tramontanes  of  the  foreigners.  Each  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  lesser  nations,  the  Cismontanes  consisting  of  the 
Lombards,  Tuscans  and  Romans  and  the  Transmontanes  including  the 
Spaniards,  Gascon,  Provencal,  Norman  and  English  nations.  Each  of  the 
larger  groups  elected  its  own  rector,  who  with  the  consiliarii  of 
the  nations  represented  assumed  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  other  guilds  in  the  town.  Such  con- 
trol by  the  students  was  possible  at  Bologna  because  of  the  more 
mature  age  of  the  students  who  were  for  the  most  part,  men  who  had 
received  the  degrees  in  arts  and  was  now  advancing  to  those  in  one 
of  the  professions . 

Contrasted  with  the  nations  of  the  southern  schools  were 
those  of  Paris,  the  model  for  the  northern  universities.  Here  there 
were  but  four  nations--the  French  including  the  students  who  came 
from  the  middle  and  south  of  France,  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks 
and  Orientals;  the  Normans:  the  Picards  ’who  carried  with  them  all 
from  Flanders  and  Brabant;  and  the  English  (later  the  German) 
consisting  of  those  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Each  subdivision  of 
the  nation  elected  its  dean  and  kept  its  own  records  and  money 
chest.  The  nations  as  a whole,  that  is  the  students  and  masters  of 
it  chose  the  procurator  for  the  nation,  so  that  each  nation  thus 
tended  to  become  an  independent  grouo  that  passed  its  own  statutes 
and  regulated  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  supervision  of  the 
students . 

» For  purposes  of  discipline  and  the  protection  of  the  priv- 

ileges that  had  been  granted  to  the  univ  rsity,  the  procurators  of 

the  nations  elected  a Rector  and  with  him  constituted  a governing 

body  for  all  the  nations . But  he  had  no  power  in  the  general  gov- 
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eminent  of  the  university  as  such  until  1274  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Arts  faculty.  The  power  of  the  Church  in  the  administration 
of  the  university  was  exercised  through  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  by  the  thirteenth  century  his  power  was  merely  nom- 
inal and  his  only  part  in  the  actual  government  was  the  presenting 
of  the  degrees . In  Bologna  the  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese  exercis- 
ed a similar  part,  but  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  he  had  an  active 
hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  university,  a privilege  that  was  contin- 
ued to  modern  times. 
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For  a long  time  after  the  development  of  the  higher  sec- 
ondary schools  in  connection  with  the  cathedrals  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  students  to  group  themselves  around  a teacher  who  was  es- 
pecially proficient  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  interested 
and  no  matter  where  the  master  set  up  his  chair  there  the  stu- 
dents would  be  found.  At  the  most  it  was  a loose  sort  of  organi- 
zation, so  loose  in  fact,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  there  was  no 
organization  of  the  studies  at  all.  Every  study  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  and  as  yet  there  was  very  little 
differentiation  of  the  curriculum. 

Gradually  as  the  fields  developed  there  grew  up  a feeling 
that  there  should  be  a union  of  some  kind  among  the  masters  of 
the  subjects  just  as  the  students  were  organized  into  the  nations. 

For  a long  time  there  had  been  contact  between  the  masters  of  the 
subjects,  a feeling  that  was  being  intensified  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  the  addition  of  large  bodies  of  new  knowledge  that  must 
be  explained,  to  what  they  already  had.  In  a oeriod  that  was  as 
given  to  organization  as  was  the  medieval  and  in  an  age  that  was 
as  dominated  by  the  guild  system,  there  could  not  help  but  be  an 
organization  of  the  masters,  one  of  the  masters  who  were  interested  in 
the  same  field. 

According  to  Laurie  the  first  separation  of  the  faculties 
arose  from  a quarrel,  the  story  of  which  he  tells  thus: 

Regular  examinations  and  promotions  had  been  in  operation 
in  Paris  for  nearly  a hundred  years,  when  the  Fransciscan  and  Do- 
minican monks  in  1243  demanded  that  the  pupils  taught  by  them  in 
their  claustral  schools,  and  examined  and  promoted  by  them,  should 
be  admitted  as  members  of  the  university,  and  to  all  its  privileges. 
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This  would  seem  to  have  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  what  we 
should  in  those  days  call  an  extramural  school  to  constitute  it- 
self a part  of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  transfer  the- 
ological teaching  to  the  monks.  The  Pope  supported  the  claim,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  reluctance  of  the  university,  it  had  ultim- 
ately to  yield,  merely  securing  for  Arts  precedence  in  all  public 
acts  and  ceremonies.  The  monks  then  entered  into  a union  with  the 
secular  teachers  of  theology,  and  forming  with  them  a separate 
body,  elected  a dean  as  their  head.  This  movement  to  form  a faculty 
was  now  strongly  encouraged  by  the  university,  Art  masters  who  were 
already  virtually  separated  into  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
arts  and  philosophy,  as  it  more  clearly  distinguished  them  from 
the  monkish  element  in  the  university  which  they  hated.  But  the 
immediate  result  was  that  the  medical  masters  and  the  masters  of 
common  law  formed  similiar  organizations. 


Thus  were  the  foundations  laid  for  the  development  of  the 
four  faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Lav/  and  Theology.  Each  faculty 
elected  a dean  from  among  its  members  and  these,  together  with  the 
councillors  of  the  nations  elected  a rector  who  was  to  be  the  sec- 
ular head  of  the  university  as  distinguished  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  cathedral  of  the  university  town  and  the  ecclesiastical 
head  of  the  university. 

The  Facility  of  Arts  was  a development  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  cathedral  schools  of  an  earlier  period  and  was  found  in 
some  state  of  development  in  practically  all  of  the  universities. 
The  university  of  Paris  from  its  very  beginning  had  been  recogniz- 
ed as  the  foremost  school  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the  Western 
World  and  it  might  perhaps  be  interesting  to  c onsider  the  content 
of  the  courses  in  the  middle  thirteenth  century.  Presupposing  a 
foundation  course  in  the  grammar  school  the  student  who  was  pur- 
suing the  arts  curriculum  was  required  to  read  the  following: 
l.The  'f01dnLogic 

1 .Introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle( Isagoge) 
S.S. Laurie,  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitutions  of  the  Universities, 

p . 208 . 
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2 . Categories, and  On  the  Interpretation, Aristotle . 

3.  Divisions, and  Topics  except  Bk . IV, Boethius . 

I I. The  Hew  Logic 

1. Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics, Aristotle . 

2 .Sophictical  Refutations,  " 

3. Topics,  " 

III. Moral  Philosophy 

1 .Ethics , four  books  " 

IV. Natural  Philosophy 

1.  Physics  M 

2. On  the  Heavens  and  Earth  " 

3.Meteorics  " 

4. On  Animals  " 

5. On  the  Soul  " 

6. On  generation  M 

7. On  Sense  and  Sensible  Things  " 

8. Sleep  and  Waking 

9. Memory  and  Recollection  " 

10. On  Life  and  Death  n 

11. On  Plants  " 

V .Metaphysics . 

1 . Metaphysics . 

VI. Other  books 

l.On  the  Six  Principles, Gilbert  de  la  Porre 

2 . Barbarismus  (Bk. 3, larger  Grammar)  Donatus. 

3.  Grammar  (Major  and  Minor ), Priscian. 

4. On  Causes, Costa  ben  Luca. 

5. On  the  Differences  of  Spirit-^and  Soul  (another 
translation  of  On  Causes). 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  how  great  a grip  Aristotle 

had  on  the  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages, but  yet, how  narrow  this 

adherence  to  him  made  the  curriculum  of  the  period.  Since  all  of 

the  other  universities  modeled  their  plans  on  those  of  Paris  we 

might  take  this  as  fair  evidence  of  the  typical  Arts  program  in 

the  Middle  Ages.  From  four  to  seven  years  was  required  to  complete 

it, the  time  being  dependent  on  the  degree  expected  and  the  use  to 

which  the  knowledge  was  to  be  put, that  is  whether  the  student  was 

to  complete  his  education  as  soon  as  the  arts  course  was  finished 

or  whether  he  was  to  continue  on  to  one  of  the  professional  schools 

Next  to  arts  the  Faculty  of  Theology  occupied  a place  of 

prominence  in  the  medieval  universities , especially  at  Paris  where 

1 Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis, vol . l,p . 119 ; taken  from 
Readings  in  the  History  of  Education, E. P .Cubberly,p .169 . 
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it  was  the  chief  of  the  faculties .In  a period  that  was  dominated 
by  the  Church  in  every  field  it  is  not  strange  that  theology, the 
very  foundation  of  all  the  studies  pursued  by  the  clergy  should 
be  given  such  a prominent  place. The  separation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  from  the  other  studies  of  the  University  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  formal  institution  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
even  though  as  early  as  1254  it  was  recognized  that  there  were 
four  faculties.  It  was  however, only  after  the  division  of  1270, 
that  the  distincion  wasof f ic ially  sanctioned. 1 

The  whole  curriculum  of  the  theological  schools  revolv- 
ed around  two  books  that  for  generations  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  sacred  studies, the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  and  the  Summa 
Theologia  of  St .Thomas  Aquinas. Added  to  this  was  the  Bible, but 
after  the  thirteenth  century  its  use  seems  to  have  become  over- 
shadowed by  the  commentaries  and  other  books  and  by  the  keen  ph- 
ilosophical and  theological  disputes  that  open  up  the  most  stud- 
ent's time. The  scholastic  method  and  ideals  prevailed  everywhere 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw  upon  the  schools  the  comdemnation  of 
Roger  Bacon  in  1292, when  he  decried  the  influence  of  the  newer 

texts  that  had  superseded  the  Bible ;of  this  condition, he  says: 
Although  the  principle  study  of  the  theologian  ought  to 
be  in  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture, as  I have  proved  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work, yet  in  the  last  fifty  years  theologians  have 
been  principally  occupied  with  questions  (for  debate )as  all  know 
in  trac  ates  and  summa e ; — horseloads , composed  by  many, --and  not  at 
all  with  the  most  holy  text  of  God. And  accordingly ,theologi  ns 
give  a readier  reception  to  a treatise  of  scholastic  questions  than 

they  will  do  to  one  about  the  text  of  Script  ire The  greater 

part  of  these  questions  introduced  into  theology , with  all  they  modes 
of  disputation  and  solution, are  in  the  terms  of  philosophy , as  is 
known  to  all  theologians , who  have  been  well  exercised  in  philosopy 
before  proceeding  to  theology. Again, other  questions 


1 /S. 0. Laurie , Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  the  Universities 
p 1 162 
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which  are  in  use  among  theologians,  though  in  the  terms  of  theol- 
ogy, viz.,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  fall,  of  the  incarnation,  of  sin,  of 
virtues,  of  the  sacraments,  etc.,  are  mainly  ventilated  by  authorities 
arguments,  and  solutions  drawn  from  philosophy.  And  therefore,  the 
entire  occupation  of  theologians  now-a-days  is  philosophical,  both 
in  substance  and  method.  1 

The  studies  necessary  for  a complete  understanding  of  the 
Bible  would  be  gleaned,  not  from  an  intensive  study  of  it,  but  rath- 
er from  the  numerous  glosses  that  were  written  by  the  masters  who 
were  wont  to  lecture  to  their  students  from  the  notes  that  they  had 
collected  in  their  own  studies.  The  extent  to  which  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  glossed  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  will 
of  one  Master  Stephen  who  in  1271  left  all  his  books  for  the  use  of 
poor  and  deserving  theological  students  of  Paris. 

1.  The  Bible  complete,  with  a glossary. 

2.  Genisis  and  Exodus,  glossed  in  one  volume. 

3.  The  books  of  Solomon,  glossed  in  one  volume. 

4.  Exodus,  glossed  by  itself. 

5.  Job,  glossed  by  itself. 

6.  Ezechial,  glossed  by  itself. 

7.  The  Gospels,  glossed  by  themselves  in  one  volume. 

8.  The  Psalter  with  a complete  glossary. 

9.  The  four  books  of  Sentences.  (Peter  Lombard's  work) 

10.  The  books  of  Numbers. 

11.  Joshua,  Judith,  Ruth,  Deuteronemy  glassed  in  one  volume. 

12.  The  four  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  first  and  second. 

13.  Esdras,  first  and  second  of  Maccabees,  Amos,  glossed  in 

volume . 

14.  The  Twelve  Prophets,  glossed  in  one  volume. 

15.  The  Psalter  glossed  and  complete. 

16.  The  Epistles  of  Paul,  glossed. 

17.  The  Psalter,  glossed  and  complete. 

18.  Historia  Scolastica  of  Pierre  le  Manguer. 

19.  The  four  Gospels,  glossed. 

20.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  glossed  with  a smaller  glossary. 

21.  The  Psalter  glossed  and  complete. 

22.  The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees,  glossed  as  far 

as  the  tenth  chapter. 

23.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. 

24.  The  Gospels,  glossed. 

25.  and  26.  The  Bible  in  two  volumes,  with  marginal  notes, 

which  Bishop  Stephen  presented. 

27.  The  original  of  the  Sentences  of  master  Peter  Lombard, 
in  a certain  volume,  bound  in  calf,  now  somewhat 
worn,  with  round  copper  nails  in  the  covers.  2 

A.  0.  Norton,  Readings  in  History  of  Education,  p.  73 
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• Chartularium  Univ.  Paris,  as  taken  from  Cubbdrly,  Reading,  p.  176 
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After  theology7  the  Faculty  of  law  was  perhaps  the  most 
influential  of  all  in  the  medieval  universities.  Throughout  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  law  had  always  been  a part  of  the  studies  in 
the  exterior  schools  of  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals  and  a know- 
ledge was  required  for  all  clerks  and  others  employed  by  the  great 
lords  of  both  Church  in  State.  Bologna  was  the  center  of  the  legal 
studies  even  in  this  early  period  and  the  work  of  her  masters  and 
glossaters  did  much  to  raise  the  level  of  the  studies  and  to  bring 
to  all  an  aquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  the 
lav/s  that  form  the  basis  of  the  first  legal  work  of  the  West.  The 
Church  never  looked  with  favor  on  the  existence  of  civil  la w at 
Paris,  especially  as  it  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  the  temporal  aid  of  the  Church  in 
preserving  its  traditional  authority.  Consequently  civil  law  was 
prohibited  there  by  Pope  Honor ius  (1216-1227)  and  although  it  was 

taught  in  the  following  centuries  it  was  not  until  1679  that  it 

1 

was  done  authoritatively. 

The  study  of  law  was  introduced  to  Oxford  by  Vacarius  of 
Bologna  in  1149  when  he  began  to  lecture  in  civil  law  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century  canon  lav/  had  become  part  of  the  legal 
studies.  But  in  no  other  of  the  universities  except  Orleans  and 
Bourges  did  lav/  ever  reach  the  popularity  and  influence  that  it 
had  throughout  the  periods  at  Bologan.  Rashdall  seems  to  think  that 
the  work  of  the  scholars  was  of  great  moment  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  West;  as  he  says: 

In  many  respects  the  v/ork  of  the  School  of  Bologna  repre- 
sents the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  intellect  of  medeival 

T S. S.  Laurie,  ~Ri.se  and  Early  Constitutions  of'the  Universities- , plc-7'. 
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Europe In  estimating  the  place  of  Civil  Law  in  the  history 

of  medieval  culture,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its  cul- 
tivation as  a science  and  its  oursuit  as  a profession.  During  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  its  cultivation  as  a science  its  profess- 
ors were  almost  all  congregated  at  Bologna  itself.  That  period  em- 
braced the  century  and  a half  after  its  revival  by  Irnerius . It 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  'Glossators1--  of  Irnerius,  of  the  famous 
'Four  Doc  tors ' . . . . of  Rogerius,  Placentinus,  Azo,  and  Hugolinus-- that 
the  most  real  progress  was  made.  The  works  of  these  men  are  oer- 
haps,  the  only  productions  of  medieval  learning  to  which  the  modern 
Professor  of  any  science  whatever  may  turn,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  historical  interest,  not  merely  in  the  hope  of  finding 
ideas  of  a suggestive  value,  but  with  some  possibility  of  finding 
a solution  of  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  problems  which  still  be- 
set the  modern  student. 

The  chief  source  of  knowledge  for  the  legal  studies  that 
Rashdall  recognizes  as  so  important  was  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
the  Body  of  Civil  Law,  made  available  to  t be  medieval  scholars  in 
the  twelfth  centur;f.  The  greater  part  of  it  had  been  compiled  at 
Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century  under  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  and  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  order  the  mass  of 
statutes  and  judgements  that  had  grown  uo  in  the  Roman  E pire. 

There  were  four  main  divisions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  each  an 
extensive  body  in  itself  and  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  stu- 
pendous task  that  faced  the  medieval  law  student  to  review  simply 
the  content  of  the  parts. 

The  Code,  in  tv/elve  books  contained  statutes  of  all  the  Em- 
perors since  the  third  century;  the  Pandects,  in  fifty,  was  made  up 
of  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  a great  number  of  Roman  lawyers 
on  a number  of  pertinent  questions.  The  Digest  asfound  in  the 
medieval  universities,  was  frequently  in  three  parts,  this  being  due 

probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  Bologna  in 

2 

three  installments  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  In- 

Rashdall , TneHClniver  si  ties  or  Europe  in  the  kiddie  Ages, 
vol.l,  pp. 2/54-255 
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stitutes  was  an  elementary  textbook  for  students  in  four  books  so 
as  to  a fford  to  the  scholar  a simple,  easy  and  trustworthy  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Law.  The  purpose  of  the  Institutes  was 
well  set  forth  by  Justinian  in  the  preface  to  this  section  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis  when  he  tells  us  after  speaking  cf  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Code  and  the  Digest: 

When  by  the  blessing  of  God  thi  task  was  acccmpliched,  we 
summoned  the  most  eminent  tribonian,  master  and  ex-quaestor  of  our 
pa  lace,  together  with  the  illustrious  Theohoilis  and  Dorotheus, 
professors  of  law,  all  of  whom  have  on  many  occasions  proved  to  us 
their  ability,  legal  knowledge,  and  obedience  to  our  orders;  and 
we  have  specially  charged  them  to  compose,  under  our  authority  and 
advice.  Institutes,  so  that  you  may  no  more  learn  the  first  elements 
of  the  law  from  old  and  erroneus  sources,  but  apprehend  them  by 
the  clear  light  of  imperial  wisdom^  and  that  yce  r minds  and  ears 
may  receive  nothing  that  is  useless  or  misplaced,  but  only  what  ob- 
tains in  actual  practice. 1 

The  foufcth  part  of  the  compilation  was  the  Novellae  or  new  stat- 
utes that  issued  by  Justinian  between  the  time  of  the  edition  of 
the  Code  and  his  death. 

The  Code  and  the  Institutes  had  been  knowi  and  studied  in 
Italy  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  Digest  was  almost  unknown 
until  it  was  introduced  to  the  Western  world  by  Irnerius  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Up  to  this  time  law  had  been 
studied  merely  as  a branch  of  rhetoric,  but  then  its  cohtent  became 
so  great  as  t o warrant  its  place  as  a separate  study,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  faculties,  but  also  as  a faculty  that  sometimes  over- 
shadowed the  others . 

When  the  Middle  Ages  received  this  vast  body  of  knowledge 

it  saw  fit  to  break  it  up  into  parts  that  satjsfied  the  wants  of 
the  masters  who  lectured  on  it.  The  first  division  to  be  handled 

was  the  Digest,  broken  into  three  parts,  the  old  Digest,  the  Digest 


1 A.  0.  Norton,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  51. 
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turn.  Infortiatum  and  the  New  Digest;  then  followed  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  Code.  The  remaining  three  books  with  the  Novellae  and 
Institutes  were  treated  last.  The  Old  Digest  and  the  Code  were 
taken  up  in  the  morning  lectures,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Corpus 
was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary  lectures  of  the  afternoon. ^ 

Along  with  the  authority  that  was  exercised  by  the  civil 
powers  in  the  Middle  Ages  existed  that  of  the  Church  that  had  been 
developing  since  its  earliest  days.  Prom  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion decrees  had  been  issued  on  all  kinds  of  questions  pertaining 
not  only  to  strictly  religious  matters,  but  also  to  the  relations 
of  man  with  the  Church,  the  Church  with  the  State  and  the  Church 
within  herself.  In  order  to  effectually  use  these  decisions  and 
to  properly  train  the  lawyers  and  judges  that  were  required  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  there  arose  an  urgent  necessity  for  a 
systematized  collection  of  all  the  existing  Church  law.  The  result 
was  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  a monk  of  San  Felice  in  Bologna,  who 
compiled  in  textbook  form  all  the  canons  that  had  been  enacted 
since  the  Council  of  Nicea  in  325.  The  Decretum,  as  published  in 
1142,  had  three  parts:  one  hundred  and  one  distinctions  dealing 

with  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical  offices  and  persons;  thir- 
ty six  clauses,  each  divided  into  questions  that  pertain  to  prob- 
lems that  might  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  Church;  and  five 
distinctions  regarding  the  ritual  and  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

Gratian  not  only  collects,  he  seeks  to  explain  ani  recon- 
cile, using  the  antithetical  method  of  Abelard's  Sic  et  Non,  but 
stressing  the  contradictions  less  and  seeking  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  at  any  cost.  Falling  in  with  the  current  habit  of 
thought,  this  book  had  an  immediate  success  both  as  a textbook  and 
as  a work  of  reference.  Though  never  formally  adopted  by  the 
Church,  it  became  generally  recognized  as  an  authority  and  formed 
1 C .H*.  Haskins , The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  p.  203. 
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the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.^' 

The  Body  of  Canon  Lav/  was  not  a closed  body  as  was  that  of 
the  Civil  Law, but  a continuous  one  that  grew  by  legislation  and 
judicial  decision  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Decretals  in  five 
books  were  added  in  1234  by  Pope  Gregory  IX; the  Liber  Sixtus, a 
supplement  to  the  Decretals  by  Alexander  VIII  in  1298  and  the  Con- 
stitutiones  Clenentinae  in  1317.  Several  compilations  of  papal 
laws  no  included  in  the  foregoing  were  known  by  the  general  title 

p 

of  Extravagantes . 

The  revival  of  jurisprudence  had  also  made  itself  felt  in 
other  fields  than  canon  or  civil  law  in  the  countries  that  were 
still  ruled  by  feudal  and  local  customs , giving  rise  to  collections 
of  existing  laws  by  the  kings  and  other  feudal  lords  with  immense 
holdings.  But  this  common  la w had  no  place  in  the  universities, 
for  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  studies  in  lav/  were  confined  to 
civil  and  canon  law. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  owes  its  birth  to  the  development 
of  the  medical  school  at  Salerno  in  the  eleventh  century  where  the 
studies  were  so  well  organized  as  to  include  the  teachings  of  all 
the  authorities  from  the  early  Greeks  down  to  the  medieval  epoch. 
By  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  Salerno  had  developed  a lit- 
erature of  its  own  in  the  writings  of  Constantus  Africanus,Urso, 
Gariopontus, Trotula, Roger  and  Nicholas  that  dealt  with  matters  of 
both  surgery  and  medicine.  They  seem  to  have  avoided  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body  and  to  have  based  their  findings  on  exper- 
iments on  pigs.  They  laid  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  correct  diet 
and  bathing  as  simple  sensible  remedies; the  stress  on  bathing 

I c .R  .Haskins , The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century  ,~p  .215^ 
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came  from  the  existence  of  a "spa"  near  Salerno. 

Medieval  medical  schools  could  not  have  existed  without 
the  aid  of  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  rabians  that  were  made 
available  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  kno  ledge  that  had  come 
from  the  Greeks  had  never  died  out  in  Italy,  for  versions  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  had  been  preserved  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino 
and  translations  from  the  Arabian  had  been  made  by  Constantinus 
Africanus.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  writings  were  unknown  to 
the  West  before  the  later  twelfth  century  when  they  were  translat- 
ed from  the  Greek  by  Burgubdio  of  Pisa  and  from  the  Arabic  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona.  These  were  supplemented  by  Arabic  commentaries 
and  abridgements  like  those  of  Ali-ben-Abbas  and.  the  Hebrew  Isaac, 
some  of  which  were  translated  into  the  German  verngoular  as  early 
as  1200  and  by  the  Canon  of  Avicenna,  a cyclopedia  of  medicine  pub- 
lished toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  last  was 
an  extensive  compilation  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Arabians 
and  remained  down  to  modern  times,  the  standard  for  the  Mohammedan 
world . 

From  such  a library  as  this  was  the  course  of  study  in  the 
medical  schools  selected;  that  required  at  Paris  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  may  be  given  as  an  example. 

I.  He  (the  student  ought  to  have  heard: 

1.  The  Ars  medica  (probably  Liber  Tegni  of  Galen)  twice 
in  the  regular  courses  and  once  in  the  extraordinary  course,  with 
the  exception  of  Theiphilus . (Theopilus  was  a Byzantine  physician, 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.) 

2.  On  Urines,  which  is  sufficient  to  have  heard  once  in 
either  a regular  or  an  extraordinary  course. 

3.  The  Viaticum  (composed  by  Abu  Djarfer  Ahmad,  disciple 
of  Isaac)  twice  in  the  regular  course. 

4.  The  other  books  of  Isaac  (jewish  physician  who  wrote 
several  books  on  medicine  that  were  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
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Constantine  Africanus)  once  in  a regular  course,  twice  in  an  extra- 
ordinary course,  except  the  Particular  Diets,  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  heard  in  an  extraordinary  or  a regular  course. 

5.  The  Book  of  Antidotes  of  Nicholas  of  Salerno,  once. 

6.  The  Verses  of  Aegidius  are  not  required.  (Aeginius  of 
Corbeil  taught  at  Paris  under  Philip  Augustus  and  wrote  his  books 
in  verse. 

11.  Also  he  ought  to  have  read;  1 

1.  The  books  on  theory  and  practice. 

In  addition  to  such  books  as  these  it  was  customary  for 

the  senior  students  to  spend  a summer  visiting  the  sick  and  doing 

2 

practical  work.  However  well  this  course  of  studies  may  seem  it 
was  full  of  superstition  and  magic  that  did  not  lose  their  hold 
on  medieval  mind  until  the  discoveries  of  the  very  late  Middle 
Ages.  Since  dissection  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  Church 
it  was  impossible  to  develop  many  sound  experiments  that  would 
make  really  scientific  medicine  possible. 

Some  of  the  medieval  medical  practices  that  had  developed 
from  past  ages  seem  ludicrous  today,  but  if  one  would  stop  to  con- 
sider the  superstitions  that  are  existent  in  some  parts  of  the  so- 
called  civilized  world  at  the  present,  they  do  not  seem  very  far 
removed  from  the  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Witness  these  med- 
ieval remedies: 

For  headache,  take  willow  and  oil,  reduce  to  ashes,  work  to 
a viscid  substance,  add  to  this  hemlock  and  carline  and  the  red 
nettle,  pound  the  . put  them  on  the  viscid  stuff,  bathe  therewith.  A- 
gainst  headache;  burn  a dogs  head  to  ashes,  snip  the  head,  lay  on... 

For  flying  venom  and  every  venemous  swelling,  on  a Friday 
churn  butter,  which  had  been  milked  from  a neat  or  hind  all  of 
one  color;  and  let  it  not  be  mingled  with  water,  sing  over  it  nine 
times  a litany,  and  nine  times  the  Pater  Noster,  and  nine  times  this 
incantation. .. .This  is  valid  for  every,  even  deep  wounds.  Some 
teach  us  for  bite  of  adder  to  speak  one  work,  that  is  Faul;  it  may 
not  hurt  him.  Against  bite  of  snake,  if  the  man  procures  and  eateth 
rind,  which  cometh  out  of  Paradise,  no  venom  will  damage  him.  The 
said  he  that  wrote  this  book,  that  the  rind  is  hard  gotten. 

TT  Char.  Univ.  Paris.,  vol.  X ,~  no  . ,453  ,p . 517  ; from  Cubberly , Readings ,p.  174 
2\  T.O. Cockayne,  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning  and  Starcraft,  vol .2, pp. 113-115 
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The  brutality  of  medieval  surgery  can  only  be  imagined  by 
moderns  who  are  accustomed  to  the  services  of  every  kind  of  anes- 
thesia to  avoid  the  pain  that  accompanies  a surgical  practice. 

The  following  is  an  account  from  the  memoirs  of  a Syrian  physician 
and  contrasts  the  practices  of  the  doctors  who  would  not  accept 
the  learning  of  the  East  with  those  of  the  Arabian  doctors: 

They  brought  me  a knight  with  an  abscess  on  his  leg... I 
applied  to  the  knight  a little  cataplasm;  his  abscess  opened  and 
tiik  a favorable  turn I was  there  when  a Frankish  doctor  arriv- 

ed, who  said,  "This  man  cannot  cure  them."  T^en  turning  to  the 
knight,  he  asked,  "Which  do  you  prefer,  to  live  with  a single  leg, 
or  to  die  with  Isjoth  your  legs?"  "I  prefer,"  replied  the  knight, 

"to  live  with  a single  leg."  "Then  bring,"  said  the  doctor,  "a 
strong  knight  with  a sharp  axe."  The  knight  and  the  axe  were  not 
s How  in  coming.  I was  present.  The  doctor  stretched  the  leg  of 
the  patient  on  a block  of  wood,  and  then  said  to  the  knight,  "Cut 
off  his  leg  with  the  axe,  detach  it  with  a single  blow."  Under  my  eyes 
the  knight  gave  a violent  blow,  but  it  did  not  cut  the  leg  off. 

He  gave  the  unfortunate  man  a second  blow,  which  caused  the  marrow 
to  flow  from  the  bone  and  the  patient  died  immediately.1 


1 


D.C.  Munro,  Essays  on  the  Crusades,  pp. 69-70 
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Method  in  the  Universities. 

In  comparison  to  the  ways  of  teaching  in  use  in  a modern 
university  those  of  the  medieval  schools  seem  narrow  and  restrict- 
ed. Books  were  scarce  even  though  they  had  been  reduced  to  stand 
texts,  and  expensive  so  that  they  could  not  be  owned  except  by  the 
very  wealthy;  however  when  it  was  necessary  they  could  be  hired 
from  the  booksellers  that  had  become  attached  to  the  universities. 
Still  with  the  necessity  of  charging  high  prices  to  pay  for  the 
parchment  and  for  the  services  of  the  librarii  and  abtiquarii,  it 
was  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  poorer  students  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  renting  the  required  text;  for  example 
at  paris  the  charge  for  the  loaning  of  the  Sentences  was  three 
sous,  for  the  Bible  it  was  ten  sous. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  the  reading  required  for  the 
degrees  made  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  some  method  where- 
by all  could  learn  the  books.  This  was  found  in  the  old  lecture 
that  had  been  used  in  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  so  that 
the  children  might  learn  from  dictation  the  rudiments  of  the  books 
of  the  liberal  arts.  As  developed  in  the  universities  the  lecture 
might  be  one  of  two  kinds,  the  ordinary  and  the  cursory.  The  ordin- 
ary lectures  were  exercises  appointed  by  the  Faculty  and  delivered 
at  the  proper  time  during  the  morning  by  a master  to  whom  it  had 
been  assigned.  Cursory  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  afternoon  by 

scholars  who  were  about  to  take  the  bachelor’s  degree  and  who  gave 

1 

their  lectures  under  the  direction  of  a master. 

The  books  that  were  required  for  reading  were  read  in  two 
parts,  the  original  text  and  the  glosses  or  comments  that  had  been 
^P.S.Rait,  Life  in  the  Medieval  University,  p.  140 
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added  from  time  to  time  either  by  the  masters  in  charge  of  the 

lecture  or  gleaned  by  him  from  some  previous  teacher.  Sometimes 

the  master  read  so  slowly  that  it  was  possible  for  the  student  to 

take  down  every  word  that  was  said,  but  this  was  prohibited  in  1335 

with  the  result  that  the  students  resorted  to  boistrous  methods 

1 

to  compel  the  master  to  proceed  more  slowly.  A delightful  account 
of  an  off-hand  lecture  given  while  he  w as  a student  at  Paris  is 
found  in  the  biography  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  He  says: 

And  with  reason,  for  he  so  supported  with  thetorical  per- 
suasiveness his  original,  wide-awake  treatment  of  the  Laws  and 
Canons,  and  so  embellished  his  points  both  with  figures  of  speech 
and  with  pithy  ideas,  and  so  applied  the  sayings  of  philosophers 
and  authors , which  he  inserted  in  fitting  places  with  marvellous 
cleverness,  that  the  more  learned  and  erudite  the  congregation,  the 
rnofe  eagerly  and  attentively  did  they  apply  ears  and  minds  to  lis- 
tening and  memorizing.  Of  a truth  they  were  led  on  and  besmeared 
with  words  so  sweet  that,  hanging,  as  it  were,  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker , --though  the  address  was  long  and  involved,  of  a sort  that 
is  wont -to  be  tedious  to  many,--  they  found  it  impossible  to  be 
fatigued,  or  even  sated,  with  hearing  the  man."5 

After  a minute  analysis  of  the  text  by  the  master  there 
followed  in  the  course  of  time  an  examination  of  all  passages  that 
were  capable  of  argument  in  the  form  of  questions  after  the  manner 
of  Abelard.  The  pros  and  cons  were  advanced  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  lecturer  set  forth  and  defended;  for  days  the  original  was 
worked  over  in  this  way.  Whatever  else  may  have  been  the  defects 
in  medieval  methods,  they  certainly  were  not  lacking  in  thorough- 
ness. This  is  well  illustrated  by  Odofredus,  a teacher  at  Bologna 
in  the  thirteenth  century  who  describes  his  own  lectures: 

First  I shall  give  you  summaries  of  each  title  before  I 
proceed  to  the  text;  second,  I shall  give  you  as  clear  and  explicit 
a statement  as  I can  of  the  purport  of  each  law  (included  in  the 
title);  third,  I shall  read  the  text  with  a view  to  correcting  it; 
fourth,  I shall  briefly  repeat  the  contents  of  the  law;  fifth,  I 
shall  solve  apparent  contradictions,  adding  any  general  principles 

lE . P .Cubberly , The  History  of  Education,  p.  229 

^A.O. Morton,  Headings  in  the  History  of  Education , p . 110 
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of  law(to  be  extracted  from  the  passage)  commonly  called  ’ Brocardia’ 
and  any  distinctions  or  subtle  and  useful  problems  (questions)  a- 
rising  out  of  the  law  with  their  solutions,  as  far  as  the  Divine 
Providence  shall  enable  me.  And  if  any  law  shall  seem  deserving,  by 
virtue  of  its  celebrity  or  difficulty,  of  a repition,  I shall  re- 
serve it  for  an  evening  repition,  for  I shall  dispute  at  least  twice 
a year,  once  before  Christmas  and  once  before  Easter,  if  you  like. 

1 

This  brings  to  mind  the  second  method  of  the  medieval  uni- 
versities, the  Repetition.  This  was  given  in  the  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening  after  the  lectures  for  the  day  had  been  completed  and 
southt  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  students  the  points  that 
needed  emphasis  or  explanation  that  could  not  be  given  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  the  lecture.  It  sometimes  included  a detailed 
discussion  of  some  extract  that  needed  amplification;  it  wss  often 
simply  a rereading  of  the  lecture  with  a catechism  of  the  scholars 
on  its  content. 

The  Disputation  of  debate  was  peculiarly  the  property  of 
the  medieval  university,  for  hardly  before  then  or  since  has  ithad. 

the  place  in  schools  of  higher  learning  that  it  had  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Indees  its  use  by  the  scholastic  philosophers  who  lectures 
in  the  schools  that  were  the  presursors  of  the  universities  has 
been  given  by  some  authorities  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  of 
the  universities. 

There  were  two  forms  of  the  disputation  used  in  the  medie- 
val schools--tliat  similar  to  the  modern  debate  and  that  in  which 
one  person  set  forth  the  arguments  and  conclustions . In  the 
first  plan,  he  who  was  willing  to  debate  either  in  defense  of  some 
theory  that  he  had  set  forth  or  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  a degree,  defended  his  thesis  in  a public  debate  against  one 
who  was  opposed  to  his  views.  The  subject  to  be  debated  was  pub- 


1 H.  Rashdall.  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  1, 
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lished  beforehand  in  a public  place,  just  as  a knight  might  issue 
a challenge  to  all  comers  at  a tournament  to  combat  with  him;  the 
respondent  usually  indicated  the  side  of  the  question  that  he 
wished  to  defend.  Even  today  this  public  debate  is  in  some  uni- 
versities one  of  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate;  although  it 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a public  examination. 

The  second  method  of  disputation  was  that  used  by  the  masters 
of  the  university  in  setting  forth  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  and  then  drawing  from  them  the  conclusions 
that  they  thought  it  right  and  proper  for  the  students  to  have. 

It  was  the  method  of  the  sdhoolastic  philosophers  and  theologians 
that  had  found  its  way  into  school  procedure.  Often  it  took  the 
form  of  an  exhibition  by  the  students  who  were  desirous  of  showing 
their  prowess  in  the  field  of  argumentation.  The  chief  value  of  the 
diputation  was  not  in  the  impetus  that  it  gave  to  the  university 
movement  or  its  widespread,  use,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
that  it  instigated  that  laid  the  foundations  of  another  method 
that  revolutionized  thinking  in  a later  period. 

Lastly  there  was  the  method  that  was  used  in  testing  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  had  taken  the  prescribed  courses  of 
lectures  and  now  wished  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  degrees  that 
were  available.  This  examination  was  guarded  well  by  the  university 
authorities  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
that  had  been  conferred  on  them.  The  examination  was  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  granting  degrees  that  it  will  be  studied  in 
connection  with  them. 
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In  considering  the  subject  of  medieval  graduation,  two  an- 
tecedent customs  furnish  both  a point  of  departure  and  an  inter- 
pretation. These  are,  first,  that  certainly  in  the  eleventh  century, 
if  not  earlier,  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  or  in  his  stead,  the 
scholas ticus , granted  a'licencia'  or  'facultas  docendi ' . . . .The  con- 
ditions we  do  not  know.  Secondly,  the  members  of  a guild  corpora- 
tion were  divided  into  three  distinct  classes -apprentices , assist- 
ants or  companions  and  masters.  These  assistants  were  in  Prance 
frequently  called  garcons  or  'companions  de  devoir'.  As  a general 
rule,  the  garcons  were  not  admitted  to  the  grade  of  master  until 
they  had  performed  some  special  task  assigned  to  them,  during  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  kept  apart  from  their  fellows.  It 
was  only  if  this  'chief  d' oeuvre  was  found  satisfactory  that  he 
was  installed  as  master--a  ceremo  y which  was  generally  followed 
by  a banquet.  The  garcon  who  obtained  his  mastership  obtained, 
thereby  for  the  first  time,  freedom  to  exercise  his  trade  or  craft, 
and  all  the  rights  of  a member  in  the  giuld. 1 

At  the  time  of  the  outset  of  the  universities  and  until 
well  into  the  twelfth  there  is  found  nothing  resembling  a real 
conferring  of  degrees.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  century  anyone  who 

t 

thought  that  he  had  the  necessary  knowledge  began  to  teach  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  Abelard  secured  his  school.  At  Salerno  there 
were  any  number  of  men  teaching  who  knew  very  little  about  medi- 
cine. All  that  one  needed  to  establish  a school  was  a 
respondent,  a master  authorized  by  age  and  experience  to  teach.  Con 
ditions  finally  became  so  bad  that  Pope  Alexander  III  asked  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  to  restrict  the 
number  of  theological  teachers  to  eight.  Furthermore  he  formally 
'forbade  that  any  sun  of  money  be  accepted  from  the  candidates  as 

the  price  of  the  right  toteach  and  he  required  that  "any  capable 

2 

and  instructed  man”  should  be  authorized  to  teach  school. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  hardly 

any  other  clearly  defined  university  outside  of  the  licentia 

I 

S.S. Laurie,  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  the  Univ.,p.215 
^ G . Compayre , Abelard  and  the  Rise  of  the  Univ.;  p.143. 
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docendi  for  Arts  and  Theology  at  Paris, Medicine  at  Salerno  and  Law 
at  Bologna .Until  well  into  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  not  a 
clearly  defined  distinction  between  master  and  doctor  and  even 
then  the  requirements  varied  with  the  individual  university.  How- 
ever as  soon  as  the  faculties  were  definitely  established  they 
took  unto  themselves  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licentiate, the 
latter  for  the  period  that  we  are  studying, included  the  master- 
ship or  doctorate. 

The  bachelorate  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was  a very  gen- 
eral term  applied  to  a beginner  in  any  line  of  work. Says  the  Littre 
Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  Francaise: 

In  its  primitive  sense  the  baccalarius  was  a countryman 
who  managed  a certain  number  of  manses,  that  is,  of  estates.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  a young  warrior  who  was  not  yet  a knight. Then 
there  were  bachelors  of  the  Church  who  were  ecclesiastics  of  an 
inferior  degree. In  trade  corporations  there  were  bachelors  called 
juniores  who  managed  minor  affairs  to  the  corporation. Finally  from 
the  same  current  of  thought  sprang  the  bachelors  of  the  Faculties.l 

In  the  schools  the  term  bachelor  was  first  used  to  desig- 
nate the  youngest  students , those  aspiring  to  the  licentiate .Even 
when  determinance  was  instituted  with  a preliminary  test  in  Arts 
it  did  not  come  at  once  to  use  "bacca  laureate"  to  designate  it 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  w^as  formally 
given  to  one  who  had  passed  the  determinance.  This  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Paris  in  1275. In  order  to  receive  the  bachelor's  degree 
it  was  necessary  to  have  taken  the  required  courses, to  say  the 
least  to  have  memorized  the  courses.  The  books  that  required  at 
Paris  and  that  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  those  in  the  other 
universities  have  been  listed  on  page  117;a  glance  will  show  that 
Aristotle  dominated  the  preparation  for  the  B. A. This  course  would 
.Compayre,  Abelard  and  the  Rise  of  the  Universities, p .148. 
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require  a1? out  three  or  four  years  and  then  the  student  was  ready 
to  determine  and  argue  his  thesis  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
masters  and  a number  of  students.  If  this  was  done  satisfactorily 
he  was  named  bachelor  by  the  masters  of  that  subject  and  given  the 
right  to  wear  a round  cap  designating  one’s  degree  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  teach  the  younger  students. 

In  order  to  become  a bachelor  in  Theology  the  student  must 
pass  three  decrees  or  stages.  The  first  required  that  the  candi- 
date be  t enty  five  vears  old,  have  studied  thiology  for  then  years 

1 

and  be  "neither  a basterd  nor  deformed."  His  examination  included 
the  principles  of  theology  gnd  were  restricted  to  the  lectures 
that  had  been  given  on  the  Bible.  The  second  class  needed  nine 
years  of  theological  studies,  to  have  given  two  courses  on  the 
Bible  and  either  two  conferences  or  a sermon  and  a conference  to 
show  proof  of  some  talent  for  preaching.  Finally  he  had  to  sustain 
an  argument,  before  entering  into  the  last  stage.  At  this  time  he 
was  required  to  read  the  Sentences  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
"baccalarii  formal!" . 

At  Bologna  there  was  no  mention  of  the  term  "baccalarius 
before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  it  is  used  to 
mark  a stage  in  the  study  of  laws.  A student  who  had  studied  under 
the  doctors  was  allowed,  on  the  payment  of  a certain  sum,  to  con- 
duct repetitions,  taking  some  point  that  had  been  expounded  in  a 
doctor's  lecture  and  discussing  all  its  possible  difficulties  and 
objections.  After  one  year  of  such  work  the  aspirant  was  called, 
bachelor . 

For  the  d.egree  in  Canon  Law  a t Far  is  it  w as  ne  cess  ary  to 


1 Ibid . ,p .151 
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show  evidence  of  having  passed  the  requirements  in  grammar  and 
logic  and  of  having  had  three  years  of  Canon  Law.  Later  this  re- 
quirement v/as  modified  to  forty-eight  months  within  six  years.  If 
the  candidate  had  the  needed  preparation  he  then  was  ready  for  his 
examination  and  public  propositum  and  harenga . The  former  was  a 
decision  that  he  would  render  on  one  or  two  juridicial  questions 
that  would  have  been  submitted  to  him  while  the  latter  was  a dis- 
course in  honor  of  Canon  Law.  The  requirements  for  Civil  Law  at 
Paris  were  practically  the  same  as  those  for  Canon. 

The  information  that  one  can  obtain  concerning  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  or  the  licentiate  is  rather  meagre  until  well  into 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  the  Mastership  in  Arts  it  was  necessary 
for  the  candidate  to  teach  three  years  under4-  the  direction  of 
a master,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  attend  the  public  lectures, 
"/hen  he  was  satisfied  that  he  hadthe  necessary  qualifications  the 
student  applied  for  his  licencia.  The  examination  that  the  young 
man  had  to  pass  consisted  of  maintaining  theses  or  disputations  in 
public  against  the  opposition  of  other  masters  and  students.  If 
the  masters  were  satisfied  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  license, 
they  presented  him  to  the  chancellor  to  receive  his  licencia  do- 
cendi  and  the  biretta  that  was  a sign  of  his  office.  Later  in  the 
period  when  the  degrees  had  become  better  defined  and  organized 
it  was  the  common  practice  to  have  a feast  after  the  conferring  of 
the  degree  much  the  same  as  the  knight  had  a tournament  after  he 
had  been  dubbed. 

For  the  licencia  in  law  the  bachelor  continued  his  studies 
under  the  doctors  of  the  university,  at  the  same  tine  taking  part 
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in  the  periodical  disputes  and  discussions  that  were  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  doctors.  After  having  studied  law  for  eight 
years  in  all,  the  bachelor  applied  for  his  licencis.  The  candidate 
for  the  Mastership  in  Laws  was  required  to  face  two  examinations, 
a public  one  and  a private  one  before  the  assembled  doctors  of  the 
university.  Before  the  doctors  he  had  to  criticize  two  texts  that 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  his  adviser,  but  any  of  the  doctors 
might  ask  him  questions  about  either  of  the  texts.  If  they  voted 
hiijt  successful  in  this  initial  ecaminatn  on  he  became  a licentiate 
and  prepared  for  hb  public  lecture,  in  the  cathedral,  on  some  point 
of  law.  This  seems  to  have  been  merely  a ceremonial  affair,  for  the 
decree  had  already  been  given  by  the  die  tors.  After  hid  public 
address  the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese  named  the  student,  master  or 
doctor  and  presented  to  him  the  hat,  ring  and  book  that  were  the 
insigne  of  his  new  status. 

This  in  brief  was  the  scheme  of  graduation  in  the  Middle  Ages.l 
purposely  have  omitted  many  items  that  are  a part  of  the  plan  because 
1 consider  that  it  would  be  ra  her  super flous  in  a study  of  the 
schools  as  schools,  as  seats  of  education  and  learning.  The  content 
that  was  required  for  the  degrees  has  heen  considered  under  the 
Faculties;  no  more  is  necessary  at  this  point. 
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Conclusion . 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  medieval 
schools  from  500  to  1300  or, one  might  say, from  the  conquest  of 
the  Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarian  tribes  to  the  conquest  of  these 
same  tribes  by  Roman  and  Eastern  civilization. During  the  period  a 
mighty  task  faced  the  peoples  that  had  come  to  tile  West. Elated  v/ith 
the  feeling  that  they  had  conquered  the  mightiest  power  on  earth, 
they  set  themselves  to  bring  order  otu  of  chaos. 

From  500  to  800  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of  the  darkest 
ages  that  she  has  ever  known.  The  need  of  adjustment  to  their  new 
mode  of  life, the  need  of  uniting  Teutonic  and  Roman  elements  made 
intellectual  effort  impossible.  However  there  was  one  spot  that 
carried  on  the  torch , Ireland, the  islands  of  Saints  and  Scholars. 
While  the  Continent  was  laboring  under  the  strain  of  repressing 
what  was  not  needed  in  her  new  life  and  assimilating  those  quali- 
ties that  were  to  develop  them  into  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
Ireland  kept  the  torch  aflame  and  handed  it  on  when  her  period  of 
darkness  set  in  with  the  coming  of  the  Danes  . 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Rom- 
an Empire  ushered  in  a hew  era  for  the  peoples  of  Europe.  His  in- 
terest in  education  raised  it  to  a higher  level  than  it  had  known 
since  the  days  of  Rome.  But  with  his  death  his  dominions  were  di- 
vided and  the  good  he  had  accomplished  was  nullified  by  the  wars 
that  embroiled  Frankland  for  two  centuries . 

And  again  another  force  came  to  the  aid  of  education  in 
the  person  of  Alfred  of  England .Filled  with  the  same  love  for  his 
people  and  the  desire  to  promote  learning  in  his  kingdom  that  had 
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characterized  Charlemagne,  he  developed  in  England  an  education 
that,  while  it  had  no  outstanding  achievements,  nevertheless  saved 
Europe  from  utter  darkness  in  the  Iron  Age. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  saw  the  pendulum  of 
educational  progress  swing  back  to  the  continent  with  the  momentum 
arising  from  the  East  and  the  commercial  class  that  was  develop- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  old  feudal  nobility.  Education  received 
a vigor  that  sent  her  forward  to  the  Renaissance,  that  supreme  mo- 
ment when  the  barbarian  tribes  that  had  conquered  Rome  came  into 
full  possession  of  her  cultural  life. 

Education,  then,  in  the  Middle  Ages  travelled  a hilly  road 
side  by  side  with  the  other  aspects  of  life  that  were  seeking  ad- 
justment. In  a period  that  knew  depression  after  depression  one 
wonders  at  the  power  that  must  have  been  behind  educational  effort. 
Does  it  not  force  one  to  contemplate  the  debt  that  society  owes 
to  the  Middle  Ages? 

But  I am  not  endeavoring  to  make  all  educational  effort 
seem  worthy  and  rose-colored.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
medieval  education  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  contemp- 
orary conditions  it  would  be  narrow,  inefficient  and  even  stagnant 
in  some  of  its  phases.  Its  adherence  to  the  bare  content  of  the 
Seven  Liberal  Arts  made  education  a shell  to  cover  the  lack  of  any 
real  quality  beneath.  But  withal,  credit  must  be  given  where  credit 
is  due.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  infaders  who  overran 
Europe  were  not  vicious,  but  were  instead  a group  that  respected  the 
glory  and  learning  that  had  belonged  to  Rome,  I am  firnuLy  convinced 
that  we  today  would  be  serveral  centuries  behind  in  the  twentieth 
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One  may  then  sum  up  the  contributions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Modern  World. 

1.  Law. 

1.  The  discovery  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

2.  The  compilation  of  the  Decretum  of  Canon  Law. 

3.  The  codification  of  feudal  and  common  law, 

a.  Magna  Charta. 

b.  Codification  in  Sicily,  Normandy  and  Lombardy. 

11.  Culture. 

1.  Development  of  a wider  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the 
education  of  chivalry  and  in  the  town  and  parish 
schools . 

2.  The  beginning  of  a national  literature  in  the  his- 
tories and  chronicles  compiled  by  the  minstrels  in 
the  court. 

3.  Revival  of  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

4.  Art  developed  in  the  illumination  of  manuscripts 
and  in  the  tapestry  work  done  by  the  girls  in  the 
castle  schools. 

111.  Philosophy. 

1.  Revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

2.  Interpretation  of  Aristotle  to  suit  the  need  of 
Christian  Europe. 

3.  The  Scholastic  Theolotians  developed  a common  ground 
whereon  religion  and  reason  might  meet. 

4.  The  development  of  a new  method  of  thinking  based 
on  a systematic  organization  of  knowledge. 
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IV.  Education. 

1.  Teacher  training  developed  in  the  monastic  schools. 

2.  Licensing  of  teachers  required  in  the  universities. 

3.  Centralized  control  of  education  by  the  Church. 

4.  Some  adaption  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  i.e.  chivalric  education  and  education  of  the 
clergy. 

5.  Disciplinary  conception  of  education. 

6.  Development  of  the  university. 

7.  Development  of  professional  schools. 
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